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GLEANINGS 


Philip Hale: A Tribute 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


from The Commonweal 


Boston is celebrating this year the 
300th anniversary of the most famous 
patch of grass and trees in America, the 
Common; but Philip Hale is no more. To 
some of us old Bostonians his passing from 
the local scene marks the end of an era in 
Boston history no less definitely than 
would the passing of that ancient green 
itself. Indeed, some of us always associate 
the two. Long ago, thirty-five years to be 
exact, Boston dug a subway under the 
Common, disturbing in the process many 
antique bones in a tiny burial plot near 
Boylston Street, and erecting nearby, and 
also close to Park Street, several stone 
kiosks over the entrances. The first morn- 
ing after the stagings were removed from 
these structures Hale entered the office of 
the Boston Journal—a now defunct news- 
paper for which he was music critic and 
daily columnist—deposited his Boston bag 
on his desk, and remarked, ‘‘I see the Pub- 
lic Library has littered on the Common.” 

It was in those Boston Journal days that 
I knew him best and saw him often. Iwas 
a cub reporter just out of college—part of 
the time, indeed, still a student. He was 
already famed as a critic of music, he was 
organist in a large church, he was a member 
both of the St. Botolph and the exclusive 
Tavern Club, and he conducted on the 
back page of the paper a column, ‘“‘The 
Talk of the Day,” which after the death of 
Eugene Field in Chicago had no rival for a 
decade. But to me, and all the other Bos- 
ton reporters, he was primarily a news- 
paperman. He came to the dingy office 
every day. He talked and joked with the 
rest of us. He turned out a prodigious 
amount of copy, all written in long hand 
on yellow paper. He praised a good story. 
He welcomed contributions to his column, 
but to get one accepted meant that you 
had to write well. with point and brevity, 
with style and charm. If the editor of this 
journal (Michael Williams) will permit a 
reference to himself, I will add that his 
contributions were more often accepted 
than those of anybody else, and the en- 
couragement which Hale thus gave to his 
literary aspirations must have been a 
blessing to him as he toiled through the 
daily grind of routine reporting. But to 
all us youngsters in Boston then Hale 
was both a kind friend (who, to be sure, 
would turn aside any show of gratitude 
with a witty sarcasm), and a journalistic 
yardstick by which we measured our 
abilities. On Newspaper Row, in the 
dirty offices of the four papers which then 
occupied it, among a large group of ill-paid, 
often ill-educated, and always overworked 


reporters, Philip Hale, without the faintest 
hint of self-consciousness, upheld an ideal 
of writing for the craft, and moved among 
us daily with the ease of genuine fellow- 
ship. We gave him without stint of our 
admiration and affection, though never to 
his face—or never twice. After all, he 
was a Yankee! 

Soon after Boston dug itself a subway it 
built itself a new Symphony Hall, which 
was opened with much ceremony and a 
speech by Major Higginson, founder of 
the great orchestra. The papers, of course, 
devoted columns of space to the event, 
but what most of us remember now, of all 
that was spoken and printed, is a single 
sentence by Philip Hale. The red-lighted 
doors, he remarked, should be labeled, 
“Fixit in case of Brahms.’’ He may later 
have modified his opinions about this com- 
poser, after the public, too, had somewhat 
modified theirs! He had always a shrewd 
common sense in criticism which kept 
him from being swept off his feet by a 
popular fad, as when in the days of Wagner 
worship he defended Italian opera, de- 
claring that it stil) had its placein the world, 
indeed, still had dramatic validity. Time 
has vindicated his position. . . j 

Probably it is time I set down exactly 
who Philip Hale was, and his better known 
accomplishments. When writing of a 
friend, one forgets that there are any who 
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did not know him. For the bald facts, Hl 


then: Philip Hale was born in Norwich, 
Vt., March 5, 1854, and was graduated 


from Yale with the class of 1876. Three ||| 


years later he was admitted to the bar in 
Albany, but had no liking for the law, and 


in 1882 went to Berlin to study music. | 
After two years in that city, and further ||| — 


study in other German centers, he went to 
Paris and studied under Guilmant. 


relish for beer, and a continental lightness 


and playfulness of mind laid over his ie 


shrewd Yankee common sense. Nature 


had given him wit, of course, and also a }j 


In | 
the late ’80’s he returned. to America with |||. 
a sound musical equipment, the knowl- || 
edge of two foreign languages, a great | 


memory so extraordinarily retentive that | } 


his scholarly habit of filing and indexing |] 


clippings and references seemed almost 


unnecessary. Once when some reporter | 


was seeking for a quotation he but vaguely 
recalled, and could not even name the 
source, Hale said, naming the book, ‘‘You 


will find it on a left-hand page, near the — I 
It was. |] 


bottom, in an early chapter.’ 
And he had not opened that book since 
he was a boy. 
still looked on as an intellectual center. 
Howells had come there, and so had Ham- 
lin Garland and James A. Herne. It was, 


with its new symphony orchestra, cer- |} 


tainly a musical center. Here Hale came 
in 1889, as organist of Dr. de Normandie’s 


church, and also as music critic of The | 


Post. In 1891, he joined the staff of The 
Journal, and began his daily column, to 
which his vast reading in the byways of 
literature contributed so much, and which 
was one of the few features of daily 


journalism which the fastidious Harvard | 


English department of that period looked 
upon with approval. 

In 1903, he went to The Boston Herald 
and remained with that newspaper until 
until his death last November, though in- 
active from illness during the fina! year. 
For The Herald he wrote music criticism, 
dramatic criticism, book reviews, a daily 
column called ‘‘As the World Wags” and 
innumerable editorials on a wide variety 
of topics. But probably the general public, 
certainly outside of Boston, came to know 
him best for his program notes supplied 
for the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He began these notes in 1901 


and continued to supply them till 1933. |} 


When the orchestra came to New York, to 
Carnegie Hall, the programs had to be dis- 
tributed at a store across 57th Street; 
and solely to possess Hale’s notes the en- 
tire audience rushed across to get them 
before the concert began. They were 


worth, indeed, far greater trouble to se- || 


cure, for they combined sound musical 
scholarship and straightforward analysis 
of the music to be played with an endless 


fund of anecdote and quaint illustration, | 


with humor, wit and charm. There had 
been nothing quite like them before, and 


there has been nothing since; which is to || 


say there are few scholars like Hale. . 


In the 1880’s Boston was | 
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The Church in a Time of Social Change’ 


Samuel A. Eliot 


A) report of the Department of Social Relations 
which is just now the subject of more or less 
heated discussion among us. The method of 
the publication of that report was most unfortunate. 
In the form in which the newspapers printed it, or ex- 
cerpts from it, it created an unfavorable impression. 
It appeared to be an official and final pronouncement 
upon subjects about which equally wise and patriotic 
members of our churches hold opposing opinions. 
Further study, however, discovers that our first im- 
pressions were based on insufficient knowledge. In 
its first sentence the signers of the report explicitly 
affirm that their proposed Program of Social Action 
“in nowise binds the denomination,” and in the last 
sentence it is again asserted that the Department of 
Social Relations issues the program “in its own 
name.’ Further, the first paragraph declares that 
the suggested program “‘is not a final statement”’ and 
that it is issued as “‘a basis for study.” Again, in the 
paragraph prefacing the section devoted to economic 
affairs, which contains most of the controversial 
matters, it is distinctly declared that these measures 
are suggested ‘‘as proposals for serious consideration.” 
They are not, that is, set forth as definite objectives 
or as accepted or required obligations. How can an 
intelligent citizen be offended or feel that he has been 
misrepresented when twelve loyal Unitarians of ex- 
cellent repute among us, students of social ethics and 
leaders in many endeavors for the common good, 
commend certain proposals to our ‘‘serious consid- 
eration’’? 

This report does not tell us what we should believe 
or do about these matters of socia]'and economic con- 
cern, it tells us what we ought to think about. If, in- 
deed, it could be claimed that this series of proposals 
is an official declaration, or if we are supposed to adopt 
these proposals as the articles of our social creed, then 
I for one will not have anything to do with them. 
We do not accept any theological creed and I equally 
disavow a sociological creed. But this program is 
offered to us as a “basis for study.” It suggests that 
we may well give “serious consideration’”’ to a number 
of vital issues, so I welcome it and commend it to 
your thought and your free and open discussion. 
Let us forget the unfortunate way in which it was first 
presented, and the sensational form in which some 
newspapers printed it, and the quick hostility aroused 
in many of us before we had seen the original and 


\y OU have asked me to speak to you about the 
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*An address at the Worcester Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches, April 4, 1935. 


complete document, and let us as open-minded and 
patriotic citizens give due consideration to these 
matters of serious and pressing concern. 

A writer in a recent number of The Christian 
Register has put his criticism of the report into a 
nutshell. It “represents,’’ he says, “an ill-advised 
departure from the traditional attitude of our de- 
nomination.”’ Now the writer of that sentence bears 
a name honored in our fellowship and is himself a 
much respected layman—but I must believe that his 
knowledge of the traditional attitude of our churches 
is inadequate. No one has a right to speak for our 
independent churches in matters of belief—but when 
we reflect upon things that are a matter of historic 
record then one has a right to speak with assurance,— 
for our “‘traditional attitude” is written in shining 
pages in the story of the land we love. 

Now does not this report, not necessarily in the 
specific proposals that it lists, but in its spirit and in- 
tent, represent the characteristic trends of the Uni- 
tarian movement? Have we not always interpreted 
religion in terms of character and conduct, of justice 
and righteousness? Have we not ceaselessly borne our 
testimony against the evils that affect the social 
welfare? Does not our habit of mind predispose us to 
progressive ideas and constructive reforms? 

Do I need to marshal the abundant testimony? 
Pull down your Channing from the shelf where it has 
too long gathered dust. Yes, there are the great dis- 
courses on “Spiritual Freedom,” on ‘‘God the Uni- 
versal Father,’ on the “Perfect Life.’ But there, 
too, are the noble sermons on War, on Slavery, on 
Temperance, on the Elevation of the Laboring Classes, 
on the Duty of the Citizens of a Free State. Chan- 
ning’s counsels about industrial organization, about 
relief work, about international relations, are as 
timely as if spoken today. ‘‘We ought,” he said in 
words of permanent authority, “we ought to be pre- 
eminently Christian philanthropists.’”’ He did not, 
indeed, as one of our speakers this morning affirmed, 
he did not confuse religion and politics. No, but he 
fused them. He set them together. He everlastingly 
demonstrated that what is morally wrong can never 
be politically right. 

Take down your centenary edition of Theodore 
Parker’s works. Here are the Sermons on Religion— 
with such headings as “Of Communion with God,” 
“Of Religion as a Source of Strength and Joy,” “Of 
the Culture of the Religious Powers,’’ and here, too, 
are the tremendous indictments of slavery—the great 
sermons on ‘‘Moral and Material Conditions,” “On 
the Dangerous Classes,” “On the Perishing Classes.” 
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Or, take your Martineau—for I have time only to cite 
the great prophets of our household of faith—you 
would find the same habit characterizing all the lesser 
leaders of Unitarian thought and practice. Take 
Martineau. Here in the same volume are the sermons 
on ‘The Sphere and Spirit of Faith’? and on “The 
Christian Thought of God,’’—great utterances of 
spiritual insight and foresight,—and bound with them, 
with no sense of incongruity, the practical discourses 
on the “Duties of Nations,’ on the ‘Grounds of 
National Unity,” on ‘The Definition of a Neigh- 
bor.” 

Thus have our prophets preached social progress, 
and our people have put that preaching into practice. 
We may well take pride in our tradition of initiative 
in social reforms. The science of an intelligent and 
constructive poor relief was, for the first time in this 
country, expounded and illustrated by a Unitarian 
minister—Joseph Tuckerman. The enlightened and 
enlightening care of the blind dates from the epoch- 
making service of a Unitarian layman, Samuel G. 
Howe. The protection and humane treatment of the 
mentally sick was first secured and developed by the 
intense and indefatigable labor of a Unitarian woman, 
brought up in Channing’s household, Dorothea L. 
Dix. Recall the champions of the cause of peace and 
international good will—they are almost all Unitarians, 
—Channing, with the sermon which is still the most 
convincing of all spoken arguments against war; 
Sumner, in the oration on ““The True Grandeur of 
Nations’; John Quincy Adams, who wrote the treaty 
or agreement which for more than a century has kept 
the boundary of the United States and Canada with- 
out a fort or a gun; Edward Everett Hale, with his 
prophetic vision of an international tribunal for the 
adjudication of all disputes. The Civil Service Re- 
form movement was initiated by a Unitarian, fostered 
by Unitarians, and three great Unitarian laymen, all 
of them officers of our national societies, were suc- 
cessively the presidents of the National Civil Service 
Reform Association. My dear classmate, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, was the prophet of the reform of the 
stupid cruelties of our system of penal administration, 
and almost every progressive endeavor in that field 
of service today is headed by a Unitarian. The move- 
ment for the extension of suffrage to women was not so 
exclusively a Unitarian concern, but its pioneers were 
Unitarians—Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone and 
Mary A. Livermore and Julia Ward Howe. Attend, 
as some of you do, the national conventions of Social 
Workers, or of administrators of Family Welfare—and 
the chances are more than even that the strangers 
sitting on either side of you are members of your own 
household of faith. JI remember a great Social Wel- 
fare Convention in a Western city where more than a 
thousand delegates were gathered from all over the 
country, and the local Unitarian church posted a no- 
tice at the door of the hall inviting any Unitarians 
who might be attending the conference to come to an 
informal afternoon tea at the parish house,—and the 
ladies of the Church Reception Committee were 
appalled when, instead of the twenty or thirty they 
thought might appear, hundreds came—some of them 
people who had known each other and worked on the 
same lines for years, but who had never before 


known that they belonged to the same Christian 
Fellowship. And yet a Unitarian layman can assert 
that a moderate program of social reform put forth 
for our “study” is ‘‘an ill-advised departure from 
our traditional attitude.” 

But another contention ot those who criticize 
these proposals for the improvement of economic 
conditions and of race relations and the restraint of 
crime and the prevention of war, is that they are al- 
together outside of the jurisdiction of churches. Do 
you remember the famous saying of Lord Melbourne, 
who, after hearing a sermon which did not confine it- 
self to pious platitudes, exclaimed, ‘“Things have come 
to a pretty pass when religion is allowed to invade the | 
sphere of public affairs and the privacy of one’s per- 
sonal life.’ Well, Unitarians have not heretofore 
been backward in asserting that religion is something 
more than a trickle of soothing syrup. Religion deals, 
in our way of looking at things, not with a little prov- 
ince of experience but with the whole of life—thought, 
feeling, conduct, things civic, industrial, domestic, 
personal. Goodness is not in staying out of things, 
it’s in getting into things. ‘Loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed 
go free’’—that’s religion. ‘Cast away the works of 
darkness and put on the armor of light’’—that’s re- 
ligion. “Let judgment run down as waters and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream’’—that’s religion. ‘“‘Love |] 
God with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself” — | 
that’s religion—something positive, active, energizing, 
buoyant, propulsive. 

I do not suppose we can agree upon the expediency 
or validity of just this or that particular scheme. 
Some of the proposals of our Commission I assent to, 
some I dissent from, but must we not accept re- 
sponsibility tor doing what we can to free the hearts 
and homes of people from the stark terror of want, 
from dread of forlorn old age, from the maladijust- 
ments of family life, from the apprehension of vio- 
lence? Must we not try to answer the cry for educa- 
tion and feed the hunger of mankind for beauty and 
respond to the demand for healthy recreation? Must 
we not strive to heal the hurts of the underprivileged, 
to restrain or rehabilitate the delinquent, to shame the 


selfishness of an acquisitive age? Shail we not renew | 


for and in ourselves the original message of the Gospel 
and commit ourselves as did our Master when he stood 
up in the synagogue at Nazareth and proclaimed his 
mission “to preach the gospel to the poor, to proclaim 
relief to the captive and recovery of sight to the blind, | 
to set at liberty them that are bruised and to proclaim | 
the acceptable year of the Lord’? Let us commit — 
ourselves to the ideal that was central in the teaching 
of Jesus—the bringing in on earth of the kingdom of | 
God. Let us recognize the absorbing social interests 
of our day and bring to them the vitalizing force of | 
our religious hopes and purposes. I believe with 
Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody that “it is not less | 
important that social service should be recognized | 
as a religious work than it is that religious service | 
should be recognized as a social work; to draw the line | 
between the two is to rob religion of its reality and ||} 
social service of its sacredness.” 
q Indeed, the setting before us for our study of the |f 

Program of Social Action,” and similar though much | 
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more authoritative and more radical programs in all 
other Protestant communions, seems to me just a 
part of the generous, healthy, universal sweep of the 
Christian forces from isolated, cloistered, self-centered 
interests into “‘the brave, self-effacing service of the 
modern world.” It is an additional evidence of the 
movement that is increasingly transferring men’s re- 
ligious aims and purposes ‘from the world within to 
the world without, from the problems of the individual 
to the problems of the common good, from the religion 
of personal salvation to a religion of collective en- 
deavor.”’ 

Everyone who is engaged in what is called re- 
hgious work knows that men’s spiritual sensibility 
and sense of moral obligation, which are, we are told, 
the exclusive concern of churches, are profoundly af- 
fected by such secular matters as health and housing, 
wages and hours of work, family relations and educa- 
tion. Material concerns are all the time modifying, 
if not controlling, our work for the upbuilding of 
character and for spiritual fellowship. We cannot be 
successful in one realm without touching the other. 
What is the use of talking about his soul’s salvation 
to a man whose children have not got enough to eat? 
How can you get a man to trust in a righteous and 
loving God when he feels that he is being unjustly 
treated by his fellowmen? 

I am not suggesting that for the sake of social 
service we are to become spiritually shallow. I am 
not intimating that we are to turn our churches into 
lecture halls, or our services into forums. Least of all 
am I proposing that we use the precious hour of Sun- 
day morning worship for the discussion of economic 


Philosophy and 
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. Lock 


MAN’S thoughts in the heart of the Rockies 
are not his thoughts in Vancouver. Contact 
with the silent immensities awes him into a 

P sense of his own littleness. He knows him- 
self as a ‘‘transient pigmy.’’ The human race seems of 
small account and very far away; the pageant of the 
conquerors and kings a tawdry glitter. Automatically 
he corrects his sense of proportion and brings his scale 
of values into line with his changed outlook. Such an 
experience is a tonic that has its counterpart in the 
country of the mind. Well for us if on occasion we 
ceased our jostling in the intellectual market-place 
and withdrew to that serene air where the philosopher 
has his home. - Mr. Santayana will receive us. 

In the philosophics of the Middle Ages the prime 
determinant was Thomas Aquinas. His clear and 
powerful mind gave bent and shape to abstract 
thought. It owed to him an impetus that carried it far. 
{[t was many times dug up and replanted by acute 
intellects from the Renaissance to the Industrial 
Revolution. The soil was congenial and it flourished 
exceedingly. But it wilted at touch with the hard 
materialism of the nineteenth century. And the 
twentieth, absorbed in scientific invention and dis- 
covery, had no taste for metaphysics. It could not 
divorce abstraction from reality. When it turned to 
the things of the mind it saw them in a material setting. 


affairs. The center of our religious experience remains 
the same, but the radius of our religious experience 
can be profitably lengthened. Christianity is spiritual 
in its roots, ethical in its fruits, and are we not told 
that it is “by their fruits” that the worth of our lives 
is to be tested? Our faith is made known by our 
works and our works are animated and sustained by 
our faith. Our churches are our shrines of worship, 
our sanctuaries hallowed by memories and associations, 
our places for the re-enforcement of our hopes and 
loves, but they are also to be power houses of social 
and spiritual energy. Shall we not put worship and 
service together, the love of God and the love of our 
fellowman, getting and giving, learning and living? 
Shall we not strive to keep open, on the one hand, the 
lines of communication with the eternal services of 
power, and, on the other hand, the channels through 
which that power can flow out into the moral conflicts 
of this tumultuous world? It is like the electricity that 
lights this house. The power must flow through if 
we are to be benefited. The intake and the outlet 
are equally important. Let us fuse the personal 
gospel and the social gospel. The spiritual must not be 
effaced by the secular, but the secular can be included 
in the spiritual. More and more I take to heart the 
thought of God which conceives of him as manifest in 
a vast purpose working itself out among men, and 
needing our cooperation. I believe that our unselfish 
hopes and endeavors have behind them the tidal 
buoyancy and thrust of that invincible purpose. The 
way is long, the generations come and go, but through 
all the confusion and delay that purpose moves to its 
fulfillment. 


Mr. Santayana 


Its outstanding contribution to mental science was its 
development of psychology. But even here research 
proceeded along lines largely physical. Mental proc- 
esses were related to and explained by causes so 
material as environment and bodily sensation. Then 
came the war with its ruthless guillotining of theory 
and tenet. Philosophy survived to have its old gospel 
preached in a new form by disciples so earnest as 
Mr. Santayana and Middleton Murry. ’ 

Mr. Santayana has the gift (rare among philos- 
ophers) of being readable by the plain man. He with- 
draws to no cave of abstract speculation. Rather does 
he seek the center of the stage, where he boldly at- 
tempts a solution of the problems that have vexed 
man ever since he knew himself as a reasoning being. 
From their very content some of these problems are 
insoluble. What of life after death? Does the soul 
survive the body? Is physical death also the death 
of the spirit? Are there indeed such entities as soul 
and spirit? And if so what is their nature? The 
Christian, the Buddhist, the spiritualist, the agnostic— 
they walk towards these mysteries by different roads. 
Each to his own satisfaction has worked out a scheme 
to explain them. But can any one of them lay before 
the others evidence that proves his theory and dis- 
proves those of his opponents—I mean conclusive evi- 
dence of the hard practical kind that a court of law 
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would accept? Obviously he cannot. It is here that 
the reasonableness of Mr. Santayana steps in. He 
joins us on the path of life, speaks of the journey; 
tells us how he thinks it will end. Space forbids a 
digest of his conclusions. But in his own words: “Let 
a man once overcome his selfish terror at his own 
finitude, and his finitude itself is in one sense over- 
come.” That is the core and the gist of his teaching. 

In the matter of religion he is equally open- 
eyed and open-minded. For definitive purposes we 
may take fact to be identical with science and a ra- 
tional conception of the universe; imagination to be 
the religious attitude to life, and those branchings 
and reachings-forth of the spirit, of which poetry is 
the highest embodiment. Materialism as against 
idealism. Mr. Santayana argues thus. Even if the 
facts upon which a religion is based are shown to be 
not facts at all but fictions, its service to man is in no 
wise impaired thereby. Just as the intuitive flashes 
of the imaginatively minded come more often nearer 
to truth than the nose-to-earth gropings of the prac- 
tically minded, so he contends that a religion may be 
built upon falsehood and yet lift before men an ideal 
which, if they but followed it, would transform their 
lives. Did Pilate realize the vast implications of his 
question when he asked ‘‘What is truth?” 

All those factors that aid or hinder moral and 
intellectual growth can be measured by a standard 
of relative values—a standard that determines the 
degree of usefulness of those factors to the human kind. 
Any such force, though without root in the world of 
fact, may be of prime importance in the world of 
imagination. The Koran considered as a factual 
statement merely provokes a smile. Yet its achieve- 


ments, through its imaginative content, raise it high 
in the scale of values. Its influence on whole races of 
men has been enormous. An entirely new social 
order sprang from its concepts. ‘There derived from 
it at least one civilization (the Moorish in Spain) 
that in some of its cultural aspects was superior to 
any Western civilization. 

Mr. Santayana’s i) 
the mingled reverence and alertness with which he |} 
looks at humanity’s cherished beliefs. Taking up 
an old subject, he talks familiarly to you about it. 
His simplicity shatters the belief that to be profound 
one must also be obscure. He pulls down no idols, 
leaving their niches empty and bare. There is none 
of the glib devastating cleverness of our modern 
prophets. His aims are constructive. 

Modern psychology sets great store on the 
promptings of instinct, and bids us follow its urges. 
But man shares that faculty in common with the rest 
of the animal creation. What sets him apart from it 
is his power to use, through thought and reason, that 
conscious will which overrides instinct. Let us not 
forget this truism, for a blind obedience to instinct — 
can but reverse man’s steps in the direction of the 
primeval slime from which he emerged. Psychology 
stresses the cravings of the Self—which it always 
spells with a capital S. Mr. Santayana stresses the 
control of self. He rediscovers and finds great virtue 
in the old-fashioned qualities of self-reliance and self- 
discipline—qualities that our civilization, machine- 
made and pleasure-seeking, largely despises. This 
feverish age is in need of a calm philosophy. The 
thoughtful will welcome Mr. Santayana as its standard 
bearer. 


The Register Enters Its 115th Year 


HE first issue of The Christian Register was 
published April 20, 1821. Entering our one 
hundred and fifteenth year, we have found it 
interesting to read again the account of the 

one hundredth birthday of The Register celebrated at 

the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., in 1921. We 
quote briefly from a few of the addresses. 

George H. Ellis, publisher of The Register for 
fifty-two years, told of incidents in the history of the 
paper. “The first issue of The Christian Register was 
dated April 20, 1821. It was edited by Rev. David 
Reed, then a few years out of the Divinity School. 
He had been supplying pulpits and saw the necessity 
for a regular weekly publication. .. . The Register 
antedated the establishment of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, in 1826, by four years... . 

“The Unitarian denomination, the Congrega- 
tionalists, I think, and many other denominations, 
held their meetings during Anniversary Week. The 
daily papers were small in those days (1865),—only 
four small pages, and they did not give very full re- 
ports of such meetings. The Register printed through 
the week a daily edition. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
came into the office, having just crossed the Common, 
and told of a newsboy who wanted to sell him a copy. 
‘What is it?’ asked Dr. Hale. The boy replied, ‘It’s 
The Christian Resister.’ . 


“The Register is receiving today to a certain ex- 
tent the support of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; that is to say, the Association is paying for ser- 
vice which The Register renders to it. . . . They are 
paying no more than the denomination actually re- 
ceives for the work the paper does for the Association. 
The Register must be considered a part of the de- 
nominational work, something besides the subscription 
money has got to come to that paper to make it as 
strong a paper as you want it to be.” 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, although detained from the 
celebration, had prepared an address which was pub- 
lished in part in the anniversary issue. ‘‘Where did 
our cooperation work begin? A letter written by 
William Ellery Channing in 1817 suggests that a few 
friends associate themselves together for printing lib- 
eral sermons, that they might influence life through 
the printed page. A few years later the American 
Unitarian Association was founded. It was a modest 
company of friendly people, members at the most of 
about two hundred churches. If you search the | 
early records you find the question raised as to how | 
the happenings in one church could be made known in 
the others, how the common hope could be realized 
through their combined labor. Obviously there must 
be a news medium. Just as the scientific journals in- 
form the physicians and astronomers, so the liberally 
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minded Christians must be mutually informed and 
kept together. In answer to this need our journal 
came into existence. 

“Looking back a century, it is interesting to 
speculate whether our association of churches was the 
cause of the journal or whether the journal exerted 
the influence that led to the formation of the churches. 
Plainly there would be no liberal religious paper if 
there were no body of religious churches. Not quite 
so plain but just as true is the fact that there would be 
no such body of churches as exists today, and no such 
hope of the future, if there were no such liberal journal. 
To be more explicit, if The Christian Register could not 
exist without our Unitarian Fellowship neither could 
the Unitarian Fellowship go forward without such a 
journal. The two are supplementary; the two depend 
upon each other. If proof were needed of this inter- 
dependence it is abundantly proven in the files of The 
Examiner and The Register. Project after project, now 
representing an assured policy of our churches, ap- 
pears in The Register at first as tentative suggestions, 
mere outlines of a possibility, and then somewhat later 
appeals show how earnest-hearted men and women are 
trying to make the plan a reality. Then follow from 
year to year reports of the plan as it continues func- 
ONIN Or se. 

“The Register is a cohesive force binding us to- 
gether, our medium of exchange, our village newspaper, 
our trade journal, our voices raised in remonstrance, 
in appeal, in good cheer, and even in laughter. 

“Some event, like a centennial celebration, brings 
squarely before us the worth of what we usually take 
for granted. It is inevitable and proper that the 
vehicle should be forgotten or ignored in the impor- 
tance of the journey. Yet if any accident happens to 
the vehicle, then the journey is forgotten in the at- 
tempts to regain the means of transportation. On the 
Western Plain, when the horses died, the prairie was 
abandoned. Sometimes the family wandered west- 
ward over an almost unmarked trail and finally died 
of want. If only the horses could have been saved, 
they might have been saved. Because many teams 
endured the journey the West was populated and the 
prairies of yesterday have become the States of today. 
So many a cause has hesitated, been stopped and lost 
because it could not arrive, just for want of com- 
munication. Great thoughts have been dreamed in 
the desert and have never been made effective because 
there was no way to carry them to the eyes and hearts 
of others. 

“On this hundredth birthday we review a tre- 
mendous effort. Adequately supported from the start 
to the present day, courageously maintained through 
one hundred years of pure idealism and faith without 
guile, as free from prejudice as any journal that has 
ever been published, it stands before us one hundred 
years old. No liberal-minded man could review the 
files of The Register for the century without emotion 
and affection and thanksgiving. Men will gather a 
century hence to look back over the century, and 
again to look forward from their larger day with 
hope.” 

: Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the final speaker at the 
anniversary celebration, said, ‘This Unitarian de- 
nomination stands completely for freedom for the 


human mind and for independence in the expression 
of that mind. 

_ “We have always been in the position of a small 
minority, and we have always followed leaders whose 
business in life was religious controversy.’’ He was 
confident that the Unitarian denomination would 
continue to support The Christian Register in its exer- 
cise of complete freedom of thought and expression. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS ON THE MOVIES 
Robert Weston 


I. Thou shalt keep posted about the coming 
movies through ratings issued by reliable magazines 
or local committees. 

II. Thou shalt not take the little tots nor let 
them go to the movies; neither shalt thou let nervous 
or excitable children go often or see exciting pic- 
tures. 

III. Thou shalt avoid for thyself and for thy 
children the habit of regular attendance. 

IV. Thou shalt take thy children to see all 
movies recommended for them by reliable authorities. 
There will not be many. 

V. Thou shalt leave the theater after the good 
picture and not sit through the bad one that invariably 
accompanies it, nor shalt thou allow thy children to 
stay through both. 

VI. Thou shalt let the theater manager know 
that thou dost object to the bad picture when thou 
leavest the theater. 

VII. Thou shalt let the manager know from time 
to time why thou dost not attend when the movie 
is bad. 

VIII. Thou shalt establish in every church and 
social organization motion-picture committees for 
the collection and announcement of reliable informa- 
tion concerning the coming movies. 

IX. Thou shalt ask thy neighbors to cooperate 
in guiding their children’s attendance, lest thy child 
be set apart from his friends by thy good stan- 
dards. 

X. Thou shalt see that thy child is well educated 
in recreation, so that he need never depend greatly 
upon the movies for entertainment, but can easily 
find wholesome entertainment or recreation for 
himself. 

* * * 


SPRING NOCTURNE 
Mildred Hardcrest 


And now the sun 

His other daylight journey has begun 
Through foreign skies, glancing on butterflies 
Of strange delight and fashion, 

Hearing the song of meadow larks far flung 
Declaiming his enkindled beauty’s passion. 


This night is cool 
And spreads its mothy velvet on the pool, 
Upon the grass, and on the thick morass 
Of silvered fern and frond. 
Moisture comes eerily under these April moons 
Painted on stem and leaf with magic wand. 
from The New Humanist. 
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POETIC JUSTICE 


HEN we foregathered the other evening in the 
hall of the Temple in Boston where Unitarians 
are wont to meet in the pleasant month of 

May, it was to find that the New Theater Players 
had done with their production, “Waiting for Lefty,” 
what the Unitarians have done with the Athanasian 
Creed—taken out the damns. 

The play had been produced ten days earlier and 
four members of the cast had been arrested for ‘“‘pro- 
fanity,’’ Crimes against Public Peace, section 35. 

This evening, putting on their act while out on 
bail and awaiting their trial, to expurgate the words 
that indicated strong feelings showed great restraint 
on their part. At the trial it was proved that two of 
them had not used the forbidden word and they were 
dismissed. Of the other two one was fined the maximum 
amount of five dollars and the other was held. 

We are not to imagine that their “profanity” had 
been any worse or even as bad as that which can be 
heard at any time at more popular productions. To 
imagine that would be to miss the whole point of the 
matter. 

To advertise the performance we attended, a 
young lady had been handing cards to passersby. She 
was arrested under a city ordinance enacted in the 
interests of keeping the streets from being littered up 
with handbills (Prohibitions and Penalties, section 41). 
She saw the inside of a courtroom for the first time in 
her life and was fined the maximum amount of twenty 
dollars. This was raised by friends after she had spent 
some time in prison. 

We are not to imagine that advertisements are 


not on other occasions distributed in the same fashion 
without anything at all or anything so severe happen- 
ing. To imagine that would be to miss the point again. 

If the facts related seem incomprehensible they 
become less so when we explain that the arrests and 
convictions were secured by what is called the “red 
squad.” Itis called “red” not because that is the color 
of its political leanings but because it is its business to 
“see red.’ The artistic merit of the little play and the 
skill of the playwright need not be emphasized here. 
The recognized critics have done that. The important 


question for us is, What philosophy does the play | 


enunciate? Does it incite to an irrational revolution, 
or, indeed, to a revolution of any sort? The answer is, 


against race prejudice and in favor of the worker’s 
right to kick against unnecessarily oppressive condi- 
tions. The spirits of our Unitarian reformers were 
still lingering in the hall. 

But, if we ask ourselves what is the principle upon 
which the police and court acted in this matter, it 
seems very much as if it were simply the oppression of 
the oppressed. Such a slogan, however, is not quite 
good enough to be made into a gospel. Some wag, 
you know, may turn round and say, “‘Tut, tut! Why 
not oppress the oppressor?”’ And the humor of this 
alternative may so take hold of some souls that with 
an iconoclastic chivalry they may out-class even our 
sentimental police. Steady, my stalwarts! Beware 
of those poor young women who distribute handbills 
in the streets and of those poor actors who recite 
their lines. Some day you may find your powder 
damped. Hell knowsno pain like that of the oppressors 
oppressed. Your nemesis will overtake you. It is ines- 


capable. Some day you yourselves will be actually 
expected to enjoy a play as good as “‘Lefty.”’ 
Rowland Gray-Smith. 
* * 


GOD AND SOCIAL ACTION 


ALVATION must come through man’s efforts.”’ 
This the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association cites as a 

specific Unitarian conviction which forms one of the 
buttresses of the Program of Social Action which the 
department recently offered to our churches for study 
and consideration. This unqualified and absolutistic 
statement gives rise to the question whether this is a 
correct statement of the Unitarian view. The Uni- 
tarians, to be sure, have always taught the dignity and 
worth of human nature and have insisted on the use of 
man’s intelligence, sympathy and imagination in at- 
tacking social evils, but at the same time the Unitarian 
faith has been one of dependence upon God. God 
alone does not save man; man alone does not save 
man; but God and man must achieve human salvation 
—that is the historic Unitarian view. 

_ Unitarians, on the one hand, have never been 
driven by a sense of the futility of human effort toward 


the improvement of social matters to an appeal for. 


supernatural intervention in social events and interests. 
They have, on the other hand, never taught that sal- 
vation must come only through man’s efforts. They 
freely acknowledge the partial and precarious nature 
of the control which man exercises. Both theists and 


it does not. If it has propaganda value it is simply | 
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humanists among Unitarians would agree with John 
Dewey’s statement: ““The essentially unreligious atti- 
tude is that which attributes human achievement and 
purpose to man in isolation from the world of physical 
nature and his fellows. Our successes are dependent 
upon the cooperation of nature. The sense of the 
dignity of human nature is as religious as the sense 
of awe and reverence when it rests upon a sense of 
human nature as a cooperating part of the larger 
whole.” 

_Most Unitarians will call this “larger whole’ God. 
Social salvation, in their judgment, will come not as 
an abrupt and complete transformation, but through 
the gradual reduction of disorder, cruelty and oppres- 
sion, by the use of man’s intelligence and imagination, 
yet not by means of these existing by themselves, but 
looked upon as cooperating parts of God’s universe, 
and subject to the operation of nature’s laws and of 
overruling Providence. 

It must not be overlooked that there are times 
when social progress comes with very little or no con- 
scious effort on the part of man. Cornelia Stratton 
Parker pointed out in a recent address in Boston that 
through the invention and wide distribution of inex- 
pensive rayon more has been done to reduce class 
feeling than all previous preaching and human efforts 
were able to accomplish in that direction. Fffort is a 
way of salvation, but it has its limitations. 

To be firmly buttressed, any church’s program of 
social action must recognize and allow for God’s part 
in social progress. The very impulse toward justice, 
kindliness, and order which are basic in social change, 
are gifts of God to man, manifestations of the “divine 
spark” which is given to him. The ideals of brother- 
hood and justice are grace-elements in human life. 
The presence of forces making for righteousness out- 
side of conscious human effort, the patience of history 
with human frailties, the finite glimpse of perfection 
as forgiving love,—these resources are given to man 
by divine Goodness and Love. Man’s efforts, yes,— 
but God’s grace also, in a sound program of social 
action! 

William H.Gysan. 


kk * 


SOME UNSETTLED ACCOUNTS 


YT a meeting in a prominent eastern university 

AN sometime ago a speaker asked those students 

who prayed at least once a day to stand up. 

It is said that the entire audience rose to its feet to 

simulate its piety. [vidently the students assumed 

that no one prays once a day, if at all, and they rose 
to show their contempt for the query. 

At another meeting, this time of Unitarian 
laymen, the question was raised, Should participation 
in public prayer imply a belief in and practice of 
private prayer? The consensus of expressed opinion 
was that private prayer is the logical and natural 
concomitant of public prayer. Indeed, it was sug- 
gested that the unreality and insincerity of much pub- 
lic prayer is due to the disappearance of the habit of 
private prayer. 

Again, ina recent article in The Parents’ Magazine, 
titled “‘Shall we teach our children to pray?’ Mrs. 
Sophia Lyon Fahs of the Union Theological Seminary 
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intimates that many mothers only secure a sentimental 
pleasure from watching children at prayer, and that 
many of them have little or no faith themselves. Mrs. 
Fahs’s suspicion here doubtless coincides with that 
of many ministers who are accustomed to receiving 
requests for prayers suitable for children, but who 
wonder how many of these mothers actually pray 
themselves. 

Now it must be conceded that the prevailing 
anomalous condition with regard to prayer is due par- 
tially to the changing views and patterns of prayer, 
and that, as Mrs. Fahs contends, certain substitutes for 
prayer are possible, such as silent times, “‘wondering 
times,’ and “wishing times.”’ But, whatever form 
prayer may take, in order to be more than a sub- 
jective exercise, it must continue to be man’s way 
of recognizing that there are spiritual forces latent in 
a world which he may utilize. The disappearance 
of the prayer habit, then, would seem to imply a 
disbelief in the availability of these spiritual forces or 
an indifference to them. 

And where the disappearance of the habit does 
not involve such a disbelief or indifference, it is prob- 
ably due to something more corrosive than either un- 
belief or indifference, namely, abstract religion. It 
often appears under the guise of “religion of the 
spirit,” and it operates on the principle that religion 
involves only a set of beliefs or attitudes and not a set 
of habits as well. Religious leaders of the past would 
have described such a “religion of the spirit’’ as a 
religion without discipline, based on the illusion that 
man can respect religion and neglect its forms and 
disciplines. 

Taking into account considerations of this kind 
which seem to indicate that the practice of private, 
if not of public, prayer is on the decline, and that the 
reason for the decline is both the weakening of faith 
and its volatilization into an abstract religion of “pure 
spirituality,” we must conclude that the theists and 
humanists have a few accounts to settle in their own 
camps. Indeed, we may discover that in certain 1m- 
portant respects the line of demarcation among lib- 
erals is not that between humanists and theists. If 
the religious practices and disciplines of the humanists 
and of many avowed theists are virtually the same, 
and only the vocabularies differ, perhaps religious 
liberals should be divided into at least three main 
groups, roughly described as follows: 


1. Those who believe there is order or meaning 
in the universe and call it God. We might call them 
speculative or theoretical theists. 

2. Those who share such a belief but who find no 
value in the concept of God or in the disciplines tradi- 
tionally associated with communion with God or doing 
the will of God. We might call these speculative or 
theoretical humanists. 

3. Those who join belief and conduct with the 
traditional disciplines and practices of religion, for ex- 
ample, private and public prayer, or with modern sub- 
stitutes for them. These may be called practicing or 
disciplined theists or humanists. Indeed, such human- 
ists and theists have much in common. 


Which are you? 
James Luther Adams. 
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A UNITARIAN STATESMAN 


A Layman’s Philosophy of Life. 
By Perc W. Gardner. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 49 pp. $1.00. 


As one of our dependable church states- 
men, Mr. Gardner needs no introduction 
to readers of The Christian Register. This 
little book deals with practical, ethical 
qualities and those “‘imponderables” upon 
which thoughtful persons are wont to 
reflect. From careful study of experiences 
with all sorts and conditions of people, as 
legal counsellor and friend, the author 
presents the value of craftsmanship, trus- 
teeship, and other principles of conduct, 
with the suggestion of balance by way of 
avocation, a sense of humor and perspec- 
tive. ‘Ultimates’ such as ‘‘Is Life Worth 
Living?” and “Good and Evil” are out- 
lined. The author frankly and kindly 
states his conviction that the immortality 
of noble living is more important than in- 
dividual immortality. This he calls “im- 
mortability.”” God is thought of, not 
in personal terms, but as representing the 
at-homeness one may feel when possessed 
of a satisfying philosophy Young people’s 
groups, and even older groups, would do 
well to take this book as a basis for study. 

Ernest Caldecott. 
THE ART OF PREACHING 

The Prophet ot the Heart. By 
Frank Cairns. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 149 pp, $1.50. 

In his foreword Rey. Charles R. Brown 
likens the author of these lectures on 
preaching to “‘Jan Maclaren,’ because he 
speaks from the heart and to the heart. 
At the same time he gives much practical 
advice to the young preacher. 

Preaching is first of all a chivalrous 
adventure based upon the faith that it is 
not our work but God’s, and upon the 
conviction that there is nothing men need 
and, in their better moments, crave so 
much. Preaching consists in opening the 
hearts of men, thus helping them to see 
God. It is an adventure in friendship, 
and when so regarded, it saves the preacher 
from the pitfalls of scolding and argument. 

The true sermon is, further, an act of 
worship in that it is and should be em- 
bedded in the service. It gives knowledge 
of God as rites and symbols do not, and 
should lead to penitence, faith and conse- 
cration. To do this the preacher must 
know at first hand the heart of man as well 
as the heart of God. He is indeed the 
preacher of the heart. But more than this, 
he cannot work too hard in his study and 
in his pulpit. He must master the tech- 
nique of preaching, but above all he must 
himself be a noble and a godly man, for 
a good job calls for a good man. 

Fred R. Lewis. 


THE NEW FREEDOM 


The Method of Freedom. By Walter 
Lippmann. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 117 pp. $1.50. 

With the impartiality and objective 
insight characteristic of his work as a 
publicist, Mr. Lippmann has given a clear- 
cut exposition of the new freedom from 
the political and economic angle. In poli- 
tics and economics, traditional concepts 
of liberty have not met the test of the 
present crisis, and it is evident that a new 
evaluation of freedom is imperative. This 
book attempts to provide it. 

Although admitting that Fascism and 
Communism lurk in the shadows of the 
American scene, the author believes that 
neither one will prevail. Rather he looks 
for the establishment, particularly among 
the English-speaking peoples, of what he 
calls a compensated economy. This is an 
alternative to the directed economy 
characteristic of both Fascism and Com- 
munism. Like them it rests upon the 
emerging of government that regards the 
state as responsible for the prevailing 
standard of life, and the operation of the 
economic order asa whole. Mr. Lippmann 
calls the new method free collectivism, and 
sees in it the best way for those countries 
with the deepest rooted democratic tradi- 
tions to order their national life. ‘‘Its 
method is to redress the balance of private 
actions by compensating public actions.” 

We are reminded that the principle of 
governmental responsibility for the na- 
tional welfare is not something entirely 
new, inasmuch as the principle of laissez 
faire has never thoroughly permeated the 
social order. At times, government has 
been a controlling force in many areas of 
private action. But the mushroom de- 
velopment of capitalism, accompanied by 
the growth of democratic nationalism in 
the nineteenth century, has ‘‘involved the 
vital interests of whole nations.’’ The 
pendulum swung so far in the direction of 
laissez faire as to precipitate the present 
crisis, under pressure of which it is being 
flung to the opposite extreme. Mr. Lipp- 
mann, however, sees promise of an effective 
balance in his compensated economy. where 
government control and private initiative, 
given a long leash, can function in equi- 
librium. Thus both a reformed capitalism 
and a socially responsible freedom can be 
preserved. 

One cannot help drawing a comparison 
between these observations and the ap- 
parent intent of the New Deal. Indeed, 
it is from the trend of events in the United 
States, the British Commonwealth, and the 
Scandinavian countries that Mr. Lipp- 
mann draws his conclusion that this new 
social pattern is taking root. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 
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AN ENGLISH WELCOME 


Americans in England. By R. B. 
Mowat. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 284 pp. $3.00. 

In general, the impressions of a person 
visiting a foreign country are only of 
passing interest. The wise learn from the 
differences which they observe, but the 
majority of tourists decry that to which 
they are unaccustomed, and so expose their 
own insularity rather than the failures of 
the observed. 

“Americans in England’ deals sympa- 
thetically with the reception which Amer- 
icans have met in the Old Country. There 
are glimpses of the way in which well- 
known visitors were received and consorted 
with. 

Mr. Mowat’s characters are well known, 
international figures. We see Franklin, 
Copley, Sargent, Washington Irving, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Bret Harte, Henry 
Adams, Woodrow Wilson, and others com- 
mingling with hosts and casual acquain- 
tances, and being generally “‘at home’’ 
with them. In fact, several have to watch 
themselves lest in loving Old England the 
more, they do not love New England the 
less. Walter Hines Page, who perhaps of 
all others was in a trying situation, speaks 
warmly of his kindly hosts. 

Of course, when a visitor is with hosts 
who have been trained in surroundings and 
conventions unknown to the guest, there 
come at times irritation and unfavorable 
judgments, but a waiting attitude reveals 
explanations and causes which are educa- 
tional. 

In these days of international difficulties 
and half-jealousies, it is well that Mr. 
Mowat gives to us his carefully compiled 
records. The reading of them will be dis- 
tinctly beneficial. 

If we cannot cross the ocean, ‘“‘Ameri- 
cans in England” helps us to see the coun- 
try, and understand its folk, and strength- 
ens the bonds which must ever bind the 
people living on the eastern shore of the 
Atlantic and those whose homes are on 
the western side. 

Miles Hanson. 


* * 


MISSIONS OF HOPE 

Men and Women of Far Horizons. 
Sketches by and about Christian Mission- 
aries and Their Colleagues in Mission Lands. 
Jesse R. Wilson, Editor. - New York: 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
$.60. 

Some of us Unitarians were brought up 
to. think of missionaries as somewhat 
fanatical persons, who went to Africa or 
Asia to convert the heathen with a Bible 
and a superiority complex. If anyone be- 
lieves that picture to be true nowadays, 
he should read this book. The stories are 
short, to the point, matter-of-fact, most 
interestingly written. The modern mis- 
sionary approaches the goal of better re- 
ligion by way of better health or better 
farming, and thereby has greater influence. 
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Who would not listen to a man who had 
mended your broken leg or taught you to 
grow twice as much rice? 

If anyone wants stories to back up a call 
for funds, there is good material here; or 
if one wishes just to pass the time, he will 
find this book interesting—for it is not 
written in the manner of propaganda. 

J.Gilbert Peirce. 


2 * 


SEARCHING THE REAL JESUS 


What Did Jesus Think? By Stanley 
Brown-Lerman and Harold Adye Prichard. 
New York: The Macemillan Company. 
287 pp. $2.50. 


Of course it is reverent searching into 
the inner consciousness of Jesus in the 
hands of this rector and the Episcopal 
theological professor. Certainly no one 
knows what Jesus thought, as these au- 
thors agree. They are quite aware also 
that they have gone beyond the limits of 
fact and into the realm of fancy in such 
chapters as those on the boyhood and 
youth of Jesus. But they are careful to 
make only such deductions from the times 
in which Jesus lived and such inferences 
from his life that their assumptions seem 
possible and reasonable. One is conscious 
also of a thorough understanding and ap- 
preciation of modern biblical scholarship 
all through the book. For example, they 
frankly state that the account of the 
temptation of Jesus is “‘certainly alle- 
gorical.”” In regard to the resurrection, 
they consider all the theories concerning 
Jesus having been taken from the cross 
before he died and having been placed in 
the tomb in a state of stupor, and the 
possibilities of hallucination or wizardry 
in connection with his appearances to 
the disciples. 

One who reads the pages of this book 
will find a sincere effort to answer the 
question ‘‘What did Jesus think?” He 
will find the answer more homiletical than 
scholarly, but for that reason all the more 
helpful to the average reader. 

Though the material was gathered and 
arranged by two men in its final form it 
was written by asingle hand. It isa book 
which will be read with profit and enjoy- 
ment by those followers of Jesus who 
though they differ on many things are one 
in their search for the real Jesus. 

Paul Harmon Chapman. 
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“DESPAIRING OF NO MAN” 

Morning and Evening. By J. VD. 
Jones. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
319 pp. $2.00. 

Twenty sermons:by one of England’s 
best-known preachers are contained in this 
book. They have been developed within 
the framework of evangelical theology, and 
are not lacking in theological conviction 
expressed in a non-controversial spirit. 
The preacher’s skillful use of text and 
biblical illustration, his clear statement 
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and challenge to the moral will, are dis- 
tinctive features of this volume. 

Dr. Jones confines himself largely to 
religion from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual. Perhaps deliberate intent will 
explain why social issues stand on the 
fringe of the preacher’s purview. The 
element of ‘‘comfort” is given ample space. 
A strong sense of hopefulness, perhaps 
optimism, pervades the book. This is 
especially emphasized by the title of the 
last sermon, “‘Despairing of No Man.” 
Universalism is not absent from the 
preacher’s more daring moments of thought 

Robert S. Miller. 


%* 


FOR TRUTH’S SAKE 


The Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 
The Greatest Lie in History. By Benjamin 
W. Segel. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company. 97 pp. 50 cents. 

One of the evil spirits harassing Jewish 
life is the charge that the Jews, in con- 
junction with the Freemasons, have been 
for centuries engaged in a conspiracy to 
produce revolution and anarchy in every 
land, seize control of the world and estab- 
lish a super-state. This is embodied in 
the notorious forgery known as “The Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion.’ “‘The world 
ruler,”’ states this document, “‘is to spring 
from the dynastic roots of King David 
.... The King of Israel, will become 
the real Pope of the Universe and the 
Patriarch of the International Church.” 
A French edition represents some of the 
salient points of the Protocols as follows: 
“Corrupt the young generation by sub- 
versive education, dominate people through 
their vices, destroy family life, undermine 
respect for religion, encourage luxury, 
amuse people to prevent them from 
thinking, poison the spirit by destructive 
theories, weaken human bodies by in- 
noculation, foment international hatreds 
and prepare for universal bankruptcy and 
concentration of gold in the hands of the 
Jews.” 

These insane charges, the fulminations 
of madmen, have been studiously fostered 
by many demagogues. Countless thou- 
sands of copies of these Protocols have been 
distributed, from Eastern Europe through 
China, South Africa, Mexico, and the 
United States. One of the largest editions 
was published in Boston in 1925. In an 
effort to drag these charges into the open, 
Jewish leaders have brought a number of 
their purveyors to court. Several have 
been sent to jail by a Johannesburg court. 
Others are now on trial at Berne. 

The history of this ‘greatest lie in bis- 
tory,” is given clearly and briefly by Ben- 
jamin W. Segel in ‘The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.’’ In ninety small pages the 
author traces the ugly web of forgeries 
from the Nilus edition in 1905 to the Ger- 
man editions of 1926, when the present 
booklet appeared in German. We shall 
hear more and more of this horrible lie 
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from demagogues preying upon the ig- 
norance of the masses. Mr. Segel’s little 
book is a convenient summary of facts 
with which to resist the prostitution of 
our minds. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 


CLAIRVOYANCE PROVED 


JB) Ih 15% 
Humphries, Inc. 


Extra-Sensory Perception. 
Rhine. Boston: Bruce 
169 pp. $2.50. 


Is perception possible by means that 
are outside of the recognized senses? 
Such perception, when it is of the content 
of another’s thought, would be telepathy, 
when it is of a fact unknown to another, 
would be clairvoyance. In this volume, 
which is a publication of the Boston Society 
for Psychic Research and which presents 
a mathematical account of experiments 
carried out by the author at Duke Uni- 
versity, where he is Associate Professor of 
Psychology, the possession of such percep- 
tion by some people on some occasions is 
scientifically demonstrated. Professor Wil- 
liam MacDougal!, who is head of the de- 
partment and who himself occasionally 
“sat in’? on the experimentation, contrib- 
utes a foreword in which he commends 
the value of the book to the judgment of 
the instructed public. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


FROM SKEPTICISM TO CERTITUDE 


Toward Belief. By Hoxie Neal Fair- 
child. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 157 pp. $1.75. 

“We cannot be fully human by trying 
to be less than human.”’ ‘‘We dimly won- 
der whether man would ever have created 
God if God had not created man.” “TI be- 
came impressed with the difficulty of re- 
garding the universe as a nightmare.” 
“Only those who think religiously of poetry 
are entitled to think poetically of religion.” 
With such sparkling gems is this excellent 
little book studded. It is “‘fundamentally 
a recital of the personal experience”’ of a 
Columbia University professor as he 
journeyed from utter skepticism to a deep 
faith and joyous fellowship in the Anglo- 
Catholic wing of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It contains very much of ex- 
ceedingly great value for any earnest 
seeker after truth. The book is crystal 
clear in its honesty and straightforward- 
ness. The author never fails to face an is- 
sue clearly, never pretends to prove where 
there can be no proof. In many places he 
frankly goes beyond reason, makes choices 
between alternatives neither of which can 
be proved; but he never fails to see andto 
make clear just what he is doing. Even 
though most readers of this review will be 
unable to follow with him ‘‘to the end of 
the road” he takes, yet a reading of this 
book will help almost anyone in the great 


adventure of faith. 
John H. Taylor. 
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Alliance Appeals---Last Call 


Reference to the following figures will 
show at once that certain of the Alliance 
Appeals are as yet incomplete. Sending a 
contribution right away to Miss Louise 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students 
Bronx Free Fellowship 


lees wonads Nia laly cies ah Ado bd ap oe oe 
Ffoustons sy Nexasinc «ates acre ie erties: 
Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 
Memp hiss; Deniisiagerni sete seer ee teens 
Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters..... 
Pacific School for the Ministry......... 
ProctorsA cademivany anne een ine 
Stan lslandsRenovation sere aemmencct eee: 
Young People’s Religious Union ........ 


International 
Bulgaria 
Hungary 
India 


Brown, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., to help where the need is 
shown might enable us to report all Ap- 
peals filled. 


Amount of Amount Balance 
- Appeal Received Due 
sot $500 $239.00 $261.00 
Bras ne 800 527.50 272.50 
eT ako 300 178.00 122.00 
Ai, aes Ga ak 300 156.50 143.50 
stig, Te 250 205.50 44.50 
BAS den Latch 300 159.50 140.50 
500 1,049.75 —— 
aot rR 250 139.00 111.00 
Bien nee 500 837.50 ~—— 
{AES combs 300 376.50 — 
Arie ares 500 409.00 91.00 
Sot erry: 300 182.60 117.40 
eee ae 500 293.60 206.40 
etna het 450 218.60 231.40 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marian P. Walkley, Chairman. 


Meeting of the Executive Board 


Thirty-six board and committee mem- 
bers attended the meeting of the Executive 
Board held in the Fifield Memorial Room, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Fri- 
day, April 12, with the president in the 
chair. Miss Bertha Langmaid conducted 
the devotional service. 

Miss Frances C. Cruft has become a life 
member of the Genera] Alliance. 

The Post Office Mission Committee has 
placed the name of Mrs. Charles F. 
Russell In Memoriam. Also added to this 
list are the names of Mrs. Hannah Sykes 
Francis, by the Hartford, Conn., Alliance, 
and Miss Mary A. Stratton, by the branch 
at Athol, Mass. 

Since the last meeting the president’s 
appointments have been: Philadelphia, 
Pa., day and evening Alliances: German- 
town, Pa.; Windsor, Vt.; a neighborhood 
meeting at Deerfield, Mass.; Chicago As- 
sociate Alliance. Mrs. Rees also addressed 
evening meetings at Winchester, Mass., 
when the Alliance entertained the men of 
the parish; the Young Women’s League, 
Gardner, Mass.; and the Business and 

‘ Professional Women’s Club, German- 
town. 

Excellent committee reports were pre- 
sented by Miss Sara Comins, chairman of 
Committee on College Centers, and Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Programs. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Johnson has been 
elected a member of the Evening Alliance 


Committee, Miss Mary F. Gill a member 
of the Program Committee; Mrs. Charles 
P. Wellman has been appointed to the 
Shoals Program Committee and will serve 
as registrar. 

Massachusetts directors reporting in 
person were: Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard; 
Mrs. Henry A. Macgowan; Mrs. George F. 
Smith; Miss Margaret A. Nichols. The 
reports of the two regional vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Fred Doeppers, Central Western, 
and Mrs. E. L. Richardson, Western 
States, were read by the executive secre- 
tary. These reports were excellent, some 
showing an increase in membership and all 
stressing the continued activity of the 
branches. 

Board members were interested to hear 
a brief talk on religious education by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Macdonald who, under Presi- 
dent Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch, is in 
charge of educational work in the Federal 
Tennessee Valley project. 

Miss Lucy Lowell, soon to sail for Eng- 
land, was empowered to represent the 
General Alliance at any meetings she may 
attend. 

Guests present at this meeting were 
Mrs. J. H. Metcalf, Portland, Me.; Mrs. 
C. A. Peavey, East Lexington; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Macdonald, Hyde Park; Miss Mary 
E. Nichols, Salem; Mrs. Marshall B. Dal- 
ton, West Newton; Mrs. Leslie Plimpton, 
West Roxbury, and Mrs. Kenneth Hall, 
Winchester, Mass. 
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CALENDAR FOR MAY 


Friday, May 3. Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. A cordial 
invitation is extended to branches to send 
delegates to this final conference of the 
season. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees will conduct 
the devotional service. 

Monday, May 6. Monday Conference 
of Alliance branches, 10.80 a.m. Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 64 
Marlboro Street, Boston. Conference: 
Our International Work; leader, Mrs. | 
Walter H. Harrison. Address, ““The Wider | 
Fellowship,’’ Mrs. Charles E. St. John. 
The presiding officer will be Mrs. Roger | 
B. Merriman. 

For other events during May see Anni- 
versary Week program in this issue. 


* * 


REMEMBERING STAR ISLAND 
For Mrs. Rees 
Each day a miracle and every night a gift | 
for life’s renewal. 
From our Leader’s torch 
We light our little candles and step out 
upon the path’s rough stone. 
We climb each one in silence and alone, 
While all around us sounds the sea’s mys- | 
terious roar. 


The light we bear seems such a tiny one, 

It shows only our spot to tread upon; 

But we can dimly see the lights of those 
who went before; 

Their lamps from us the outer darkness 
bars, 

And up—above us—gleam God’s change- 
less stars. 

Elizabeth West Parker. 


HOME-MADE PROGRAMS 


Here are two fine programs, suggestive 
and helpful, of special value to Alliances 
that have no access to professional speakers. 
They can well be carried out by members 
of the Alliance or others in the com- 
munity. 

The first is that of the branch in Mariet- 
ta, Ohio, and has for its general theme, 
“Representative Unitarians.”” The sub- 
topics are: Historians; Religious Teachers; 
Poets and Literary Men; Philanthropists, 
Educators and Scientists; Distinguished 
Women; and Statesmen and Public Men. 

From the branch in St. Louis, Mo., 
comes an interesting subject: “Art in. the- 
Service of Religion.” Under this heading 
we find: Great Religious Poetry; Great 
Religious Painting; Great Religious Archi- 
tecture; Great Religious Music; and Re- 
ligious Drama. 

Susan W. FitzGerald. 

Chairman of the Committee on Programs. 
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Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week 


Following is a copy of the call to the 
annual meeting of the General Alliance: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1935, 10 A. M. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Forty-fifth annual meeting for the pre- 
sentation of reports, election of officers, 
and transaction of other business. En- 
closed is a list of candidates for officers 
and directors, a nominating committee, 
a committee on credentials, and an audit- 
ing committee. 

Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send cre- 
dentiaJs and ballots before the meeting to 
the General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. No ballot will be counted 
unless accompanied by the credential duly 
filled out and signed. 

Kindly note that credential cards are 
enclosed with this call. 

Delegates should be chosen according 
to the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

“The payment of one dollar annually 
to a branch by any woman shall constitute 
her a member of that branch, and of the 
General Alliance, provided one-third of 
such fee is sent to the general treasury; 
shall entitle her to take part in delibera- 
tive meetings; and shall make her eligible 
to serve as a delegate at these meetings. 

“Every organized branch, except as- 
sociate branches, shall be entitled to one 
delegate for any number of members under 
thirty, and another delegate for each thirty 
members additional to the first thirty. 

“An associate branch shall be entitled to 
one delegate for any number of branches 
less than five composing it, and another 
delegate for every ten branches additional 
to the first five, provided that the number 
of delegates shall not in any case exceed 
ten.” 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for the mis- 
sionary work of the General Alliance. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1935, 2.30 P.M. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Public Meeting. Devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
Dedham, Mass. Address by Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. 


CONFERENCES 
Monday, May 20, 1935 


3.00 p.m. College Centers, Fifield Me- 
morial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 


Tuesday, May 21, 1935 
4.30 p. m. International Work, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 
Wednesday, May 22, 1935 


4.15 p.m. Religious Education, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 


4.30 p. m. Friendly Links, The Children’s 
Mission, 20 Ashburton Place. 

6.00 p.m. Evening Alliance dinner, The 
Pioneer, 410 Stuart Street. 
Tickets, $1.00. 


Thursday, May 23, 1935 

10.00 a.m. Massachusetts Social Service 
Committee, Arlington Street 
Church Vestry—enter at 351 
Boylston Street. 

11.00 a. m. Cheerful Letter, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 

2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission, 

Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


Friday, May 24, 1935 
10.00 a. m. Round-table discussions con- 
ducted by committee chair- 
men. 
11.00 a. m. Presidents’ Conference. 
Both meetings at Hale Chap- 
el, 64 Marlboro Street (Cor- 
er of Berkeley Street). 
Bertha Langmaid, 
Secretary. 


Eliot 


Copies of this call have been mailed to 
all branches, board members and _ life 
members. These, with the credential card 
duly signed by the branch secretary, should 
be given to the delegates chosen by each 
branch. Will all such be prepared to show 
their credentials at the door? All who are 
interested will be welcome. whether dele- 
gates or not. 

Delegates are requested to wear a card 
bearing the name of state. 

* 
NOTES ON MAY MEETINGS 

The speaker at the morning session of 
the annual meeting will be Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass. 

The speaker at the conference on Inter- 
national Work on Tuesday, May 21, will 
be Dr. William Lawrence Sullivan of 
Germantown, Pa. The speaker at the 
conference on Post Office Mission on 
Thursday, May 28, will be Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Boston, Mass. 

The committee in charge of the annual 
meeting is made up of the following mem- 
bers: Miss Margaret S. Ball, Newton, 
Mass., chairman; Mrs. William H. Brown, 
Boston; Mrs. Guy Cunningham, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Mrs. Marshall B. Dalton, 
West Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Harry T. Mar- 
den, Wollaston, Mass.; Mrs. John A. 
McCaddin, Roslindale, Mass.; Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Tewksbury, Hingham, Mass.; 
and Mrs. Russell B. Tower, Cohasset, 
Mass. 

* * 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SERVICE 

Every Alliance member should ask her- 
self at this time how much her branch has 
done this year to make living richer for 
others. She should also consider how much 
she, as an individual, has contributed in 
thought, service, and time to make this a 
better world. In view of these answers a 


plan should be started today for next 
year’s work. 

The program in each branch should con- 
sider the resolutions endorsed in the annual 
meetings. We were urged to support fed- 
eral legislation which would prohibit 
“block-booking and blind-buying’”’ in the 
moving-picture industry. Sponsor meet- 
ings for study of conditions and then do 
something more than ‘“‘just report.”’ 

A resolution to maintain high standards 
in public education and work against false 
economy merits your support. Make your 
findings known to the proper authorities. 

Our study of world relations looking 
forward to a world at peace calls us to 
consecrated efforts. The League of Nations 
should be constantly in the minds of each 
one of us, for the present world machinery 
for peace needs our intelligent support. 

Local welfare programs with their work 
for the unadjusted and underprivileged 
need our assistance. 

Finally, come to the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Social Ser- 
vice in Anniversary Week, share your ex- 
periences in putting our religion to work, 
and receive a picture of our national pro- 
gram and our part in building it. 

Agnes Alexander Elliott, 
Chairman of the Committee on Social Service. 


* * 


ALLIANCE CREED 


To go to church; 
A church cannot survive on money and 
names on a roll. 


To go to Alliance meetings; 
I make one more and there is strength in 
numbers. 


To take responsibilities; 
It is my part. 


To make the Alliance my first interest; 
The whole world serves the rest; 
The Alliance needs my best. 

Elsie Hawes Smith. 


eee 


NEWS FROM NEW ENGLAND 


Hubbardston, Mass.—Social Union 
Alliance has meetings open to the public 
with an average attendance of ninety-six. 
The village people greatly enjoy these 
meetings, counting them “a real treat.” 

Kingston, Mass. — “We have had 
speakers from outside, and papers by our 
own members which have been excep- 
tionally interesting. We think it adds to 
the strength of an Alliance to discover its 
own abilities outside of fairs and food.” 

Worcester, Mass.—The resignation of 
Mrs. James Thompson, treasurer of this 
branch for twenty-two years, was ac- 
cepted with the greatest regret. A touch- 
ing tribute was paid her faithful and de- 
voted service. 

Windsor, Vt.—Although many indus- 
tries have moved out of town, taking 
with them devoted church members, the 
branch has an increase of eight members. 
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Letters to the Editor 


DR. DIEFFENBACH REPLIES 
To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton chose to submit 
to The Register, and you saw fit to print, a 
statement imputed to me and taken from 
the more intimate and confidential pages 
of The News Letter, occasional journal of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 

In this business of quoting a man, it 
is desirable for one to know not only under 
what circumstances he wrote but also 
what was the context of the passage 
quoted. It seems to me in common fair- 
ness I should say to your readers that Mr. 
Lupton was mentioned in an address de- 
livered by me at the February meeting in 
my home of the Cambridge Association 
of ministers, and that the complete address 
was published in The News Letter with the 
most generous commendation of Rev. 
Payson Miller, editor, and secretary of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union. The sub- 
ject was, ‘‘What Does Our Denomination 
Need?” The meeting was unusually large, 
because it had been announced that the 
ministers would discuss with pointedness 
and candor the unhappy conditions of the 
Unitarian Fellowship. One paragraph in 
my paper follows: 

“T am deeply interested to get down to 
root causes of our condition. Because I 
am, it seemed to me the best thing each 
one of us could do would be to put his mind 
in focus on what for him is the most im- 
portant thing that the denomination needs. 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton, so far as I can learn 
—another engagement detained me from 
his meeting at the Unitarian Club—did 
not help much. In particular, he dismissed 
the humanists from the Fellowship in a 
roundabout way at a time when we thought 
they had been permitted to breathe the 
same air with us, though of course they 
could never be one with us. This incident 
gives me the key to the single suggestion 
that I have to make, not in advocacy of 
any definitive kind of thought, but in 
asking the question: Is it possible for us 
to create a new message which will re- 
create our corporate life?” 

Mr. Lupton came from Cleveland to 
Boston in January to get us off to a good 
start in the work of the newly appointed 
Appraisal Commission. He would ‘‘han- 
dle the subject without gloves,” in his 
own words, and the subject was, ‘“‘What 
Ails Unitarianism?”’ In general, according 
to my informants who were present, there 
was something other than what was ex- 
pected of Mr. Lupton. I also was dis- 
appointed in reading the rather full report 
of the address in The Boston Herald. I be- 
lieve the way we treat the humanists is 
the test today of Unitarianism. Through 
the years I have grown familiar with the 
attitude of many men, including Mr. Lup- 


ton. He has never been uncertain or in- 
consistent. In his Unitarian Club address, 
as it was reported to me by one of our 
gentlest ministers, who is a theist, and by 
a layman, who is a humanist, Mr. Lupton 
did not give the humanist credit for being 
religious in any adequate sense, that is, in 
a degree equal to the religiousness of a 
theist. The larger and truer view, and 
one required, in my judgment, by all 
liberals, is that the humanist is one with 
the theist in all essentials. I think Mr. 
Lupton took a dogmatic stand, and, in 
effect, an orthodox stand, in a time when 
our whole Fellowship looked for largeness 
and inclusiveness of interpretation. The 
humanist is our fellow, our brother, our 
colleague. He is equal to any other. Mr. 
Lupton does not think so, I believe. Heac- 
cepts the humanist and humanism as an 
“experiment” in our Fellowship. He de- 
nies that a humanist can have the ‘“‘emo- 
tional satisfaction” of the theist. So he 
writes in The Register, and in his Unitarian 
Club address he was much stronger about 
it, leaving no doubt that there can be no 
genuine spiritual completeness in hu- 
manism. Now I believe Mr. Lupton does 
not understand the height and depth of 
humanism. His treatment of the subject 
makes that plain to me. Always, how- 
ever, he is against it, and by unavoidable 
implication he is also against the religious 
adequacy of those who call themselves 
humanists. That is what I meant when I 
said, in our quiet little company at my 
home, that, according to those who re- 
ported to me, Mr. Lupton “‘dismissed the 
humanists in a roundabout way.”” Not by 
frontal attack, not wilfully or unkindly, 
but by his spurning estimate of humanism 
as he sees it, Mr. Lupton makes humanists 
feel they are not one and co-equal with 
him in religion. With that I disagree 
poignantly. He may say he ‘‘welcomes”’ 
them, but he really means, I think, that 
he tolerates them. I, on the other hand, 
rejoice in them, and in the theists, and 
with both have spiritual kinship. There is 
no shadow of withholding my complete 
spiritual sympathy with them all. Re- 
ligion for me is not first a concept but an 
experience, and behind that a reality. 
That reality is in us all. I never let theol- 
ogy get out in front of religion, and I never 
forget that theology is a means to an end, 
and some choose one form of thought and 
others another form of thought to attain 
that self-same end, which is religion. In 
his church calendar for March 30, Mr. Lup- 
ton writes characteristically: ‘The non- 
religious moralist says, ‘Iam a “humanist,” 
that is, I believe we can know nothing of 
God or the “unseen world.” We know 
only man—whose moral and cultural im- 
provement is the ultimate quest.’’’ That 


sort of identification of humanism with 


‘“‘non-religiousness” is untrue, unfair, and || 


unfortunate. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


Boston, Mass. 
* 


MR. HELSING SEES A PARALLEL 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the little pamphlet on Czechoslovakia 
Dr. Charles R. Joy frankly admitted the 
possibility of our co-religionists losing 
their great building in Prague and that it 


would mean a loss of some $40,000 of the | 
loan the American Unitarian Association | 


had put into the building, but that the loss 
of the expensive building might do the 
movement good. 


We Unitarians have a close parallel at | 


home: a headquarters building whose run- 
ning expenses are vastly out of proportion 
to the numbers of churches, church mem- 
bers and missionary endeavors it serves; a 
big head on a small body. ‘‘Expenditures 
in the Department of Church Extension” 


on page 113 in the Annual Report of 19383- | 
34 impresses one as a huge joke with its — 


salaries amounting to $20,561 out of a 
total expense of $28,822.36, and even the 
odd $8,000 left have to help in keeping up 
the two provincial headquarters. That 
some of these salaries could be transferred 
to other accounts does not help the situa- 
tion, for then the other accounts would 
be topheavy. 

There was some hope of relieving the 
situation when merger of the Universalist 
and Unitarian bodies was proposed and a 
mixed committee appointed to carry it 
out, but unfortunately the difficulties of a 
complete union were so great (though 
some members did not feel them unsur- 
mountable) that in the end a third body 
was created with some good features, but 
involving more annual meetings and ex- 
penses. The two headquarters with staffs 
remain. Only by insisting upon mergers 
of institutions, societies and activities as 
quickly as possible (and that could have 
been done without the third body) can 
something still be done in the matter. 


Either we should dispose of our big |} 
headquarters building, if it could be done, | 
and get a smaller one, or we should do two |} 
things and that quickly: (1) Merge all |} 
possible activities of Universalists and |] 
Unitarians, saving a number of salaries, |] 


and perhaps find one headquarters building 


sufficient to house both; and (2) start a _ 


forward missionary program, cutting down 
salaries of officials to a reasonable figure and 
using the moneys saved in these ways on a 
united liberal missionary campaign. Minis- 
ters in big cities should start preaching 
outposts with Sunday schools; in the coun- 
try they could start them in neighboring 
towns; and unemployed ministers could 
start work in new places. Liberal religion 
would then have a chance to influence 
America. 
Oswald G. Helsing. 
Chicago, Ill. 


——— 
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Conferences Discuss 


NORTHERN PACIFIC CONFERENCE 


“A real conference” was the opinion ex- 
pressed by all those who attended the 
Northern Pacific Unitarian Conference 
held April 3-4 in the University Unitarian 
Church of Seattle, Wash. Rey. Arthur H. 
Winn, minister of the church, opened the 
conference with a devotional service and 
gave the address of welcome to the dele- 
gates. Music was furnished by the choir 
of the Icelandic Liberal Church of Seattle. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, brought 
the greetings of the Association and gave a 
forceful address on “Religion on Trial.” 
Dr. Dexter said that by religion he re- 
ferred to organized religion. Briefly re- 
viewing the position of the church in Rus- 
sia, Mexico and Germany, he next ad- 
dressed himself to the task of analyzing 
the causes of their present plight and con- 
cluded that they could survive only as 
they set about the task of changing the 
world so as to make possible the practice 
of the religion of Jesus. 

Thursday morning the conference was 
opened with a devotional service led by 
Rey. Wilna Constable of Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. In the business meeting 
that followed Clarence J. Young of Port- 
land, Ore., made an ideal presiding officer. 
Dr. Dexter spoke on “The Program of 
Social Action.” In the discussion that 
followed differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed but at no time was there dissension 
or acrimonious debate. 

As a result of the deliberations two 
resolutions were passed, one approving in 
general of the Program of Social Action 
as presented by the Department of Social 
Relations, and the other recommending the 
holding of the May Meetings triennially 
in the West. 

The Federated Alliance of the Univer- 
sity Unitarian Church and the First Uni- 
tarian Church served an excellent lunch- 
eon. The Alliance with Mrs. A. B. Miller, 
district director, presiding, held its meeting 
in the afternoon and was addressed by Rev. 
Wilna Constable on “Our Unitarian Al- 
liances in New Zealand, Australia and the 
Philippines.”” Mrs. H. L. Burleson of Los 
Angeles, Calif., regional vice-president, and 
Mrs. C. W. Hayhurst, district director of 
Oregon, brought messages of ORS EEES 
ment. ot 
At the same hour the ministers and lay- 
men of the conference were conducting a 
round-table discussion under the leader- 
ship of C. R. Allyn. Rev. William Con- 
stable of Vancouver opened the discussion 
with a thoughtful address on “On What 
Can Unitarians Unite?” The discussion 
was continued by Rev. Hendrik Van Om- 
meren of Seattle, Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham of Eugene, Ore., and Rev. Albert 
E. Kristjansson of the Icelandic churches 


of Blaine and Seattle. 


Social Program and Commission of Appraisal 


The dinner of the evening was served by 
the Women’s Society of the adjoining 
University Presbyterian Church. 

The conference assembled again to be 
led in a devotional service by Rev. Homer 
Lewis Sheffer of Spokane, Wash. Rev. 
Richard M. Steiner of Portland, Ore., 
brought the conference to a close by a 
powerful appeal for more ‘‘Realism in Re- 
ligion,”’ by which he meant the realization 
of the presence of God, the recognition of 
the validity of the moral law and the prac- 
ticality of the ethical and spiritual ideals 
of Jesus. 

Perhaps the greatest significance of the 
conference was the evidence it furnished in 
abundance by the well-attended meetings, 
the reports of the churches and the content 
and spirit of the discussions, that the 
churches are in earnest, and that the cause 
of liberal religion in the Northwest is gain- 
ing a new lease of life. 

Arthur H. Winn. 
* * 
METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


The churches of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference are continuing their cooperation 
with the work of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. The third meeting of the confer- 
ence to consider the survey was held on 
April 8, and the spring meeting in June 
will also provide several discussion groups 
to consider various phases of the survey. 
The material provided by the staff of the 
Commission has been of value in focusing 
the discussions. Dr. H. Paul Douglass, 
the representative of the Commission, has 
been present at each meeting. At the 
April meeting the discussion was led by 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, N. J., 
who told of some of the results which have 
come from a series of meetings which the 
Plainfield church has sponsored. In the 
group which gathered in Plainfield, it was 
discovered that they had come from twelve 
different denominations, that some of them 
were learning for the first time what the 
letters A. U. A. stand for, but the confer- 
ences were valuable in teaching their 
members to speak a common language and 
perhaps to accept some discipline. Mr. 
Robinson made the point that all the 
New Jersey churches are comparatively 
young and have not had the longer ex- 
perience of the New York and Brooklyn 
churches. Perhaps the best result of the 
conferences was to prove that it was pos- 
sible to have freedom and fellowship at 
the same time, and in the same body. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Montclair, 
N. J., in whose church a similar series of 
conferences has been held, also testified 
to the value of these meetings. Lay opin- 
ions were less convergent in Plainfield than 
in Montclair. 

The conference went again on record as 
favoring an active headquarters in New 
York, on the ground that it was, with its 
tremendous aggregation of people, a real 


frontier, requiring pioneer extension work 
if hberal religion is to have a future there. 
The May meeting of the conference will 
invite all church officials to meet with the 
directors, treasurers, secretaries, presi- 
dents, to discuss intimate parish problems. 
A committee will arrange an attractive 
program. 

Since the close of the pastorate of Rey. 
Adolph Rossbach in the Flatbush church 
(Fourth Unitarian), the pulpit has been 
under the charge of the ministers of the 
Church of the Saviour, Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop and Rev. Edward J. Manning. 
George E. O’Dell of the Ethical Culture 
Society and Joseph Selak of the Meadville 
Theological School have also assisted in 
the preaching. 

The Liberal Ministers’ Club is prospering 
this year under the lead of Dr. Lathrop. 
Liberally minded men of other denomina- 
tions have come in and that is a rare meet- 
ing which does not include several de- 
nominations. Professor William P. Mon- 
tague was the speaker in April, and in May 
we expect Professor James H. Leuba of 
Bryn Mawr, the eminent authority on the 
psychology of religion, whose latest book, 
“God or Man,” has been widely read. 

Edwin Fairley. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


The sixty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference (Massachusetts), 
was he!d with the First Unitarian Church 
in Clinton on April 4. It opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Roger Forbes, now supplying the pulpit 
in Templeton. During the business ses- 
sion the president, J. Clarence Hill of 
Athol, appointed as a credential committee 
Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson of Grafton 
and Ernest C. Ross of Berlin, and as a 
nomination committee George Howe of 
Lancaster, Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of 
Uxbridge, and Rev. Herbert Mortimer 
Gesner of Marlboro. 

It was a fine spring day and more than 
200 ministers, delegates and visitors gath- 
ered to transact the business of the day 
and listen to the addresses pro and con on 
Unitarianism and social action. The first 
speaker was Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brockline. He dwelt upon the inde- 
pendence of the Unitarian churches and 
the fears of the founders of the American 
Unitarian Association of centralized au- 
thority in religion. He spoke of tae pur- 
pose of the Association to diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interest of 
pure religion, and referred to the Associa- 
tion’s steady advance during the twenty- 
seven years of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s ad- 
ministration and the church’s deep interest 
from the beginning in social amelioration. 
But, he said, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation never made pronouncements on 
social subjects but left each individual free 
to engage in social reform. Yet within 
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the last five years the early fear has been 
revived. The formation of the Department 
of Social Relations has evoked that fear 
again. This fear is justified by the ap- 
pearance of a program of social action is- 
suing from the Department of Social Re- 
lations. 

Referring to the text of the report, the 
speaker said that partisan questions should 
have no place in the church and that con- 
fiscation is in reality what the report ad- 
vocates. He closed by recommending that 
the Association should either abolish the 
Department of Social Relations altogether, 
or rescind the vote authorizing the de- 
partment to speak and act in social rela- 
tions. 

Comment on the topic was opened by 
Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, who 
maintained that the gentlemen who made 
the report for the Department of Social 
Relations have kept the letter of their 
mandate. But replies to a questionnaire 
on preaching topics issued by Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, N. Y., 
had shown that an overwhelming majority 
of people wished to hear sermons on God 
and prayer and immortality, and no hallf- 
baked sermons on economic problems. 

Rev. Earl, C. Davis of Petersham said 
that the one priceless thing in our denomi- 
nation is our fellowship and integrity as 
gentlemen. He agreed with Dr. Pease 
that the technique of the committee in 
making its report was correct. Our great 
privilege is the right to one’s conviction. 

Rey. Ivan A. Klein of Berlin said the 
report showed that the Unitarian denomi- 
nation is falling into line with the other 
churches in their attitude toward social 
trends. Rev. George A. Mark of Leomin- 

- ster referred to the able minds on the com- 
mittee making the report, and said that 
the time has come to apply our religion in 
every department of life. We must be 
specific and not talk about religion in 
general, just as physicians do not talk about 
health in general but attack specific dis- 
eases. 

In his annual report the secretary stated 
that there are only two vacant pulpits 
in the conference, Sterling and Winchen- 
don. The treasurer reported a balance of 
cash on hand of $578.54. It was voted to 
appropriate the sum of $25 to the General 
Theological Library, and to give the con- 
tribution at the June conference in Berlin 
to the Worcester Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. ‘The matter of 
securing the part-time service of a Sunday- 
school superintendent was referred to the 
directors of the conference, to report at 
the June conference. 

After an intermission for luncheon, the 
report of the nomination committee was 
adopted, and the following were elected for 
the coming year: president, J. Clarence 
Hill of Athol; vice-presidents, Elbert W. 
Marso of Hopedale, and J. Gardner Lin- 
coln of Ware; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
James C. Duncan of Clinton; directors, 


Stillman R. Stevens of Marlboro, Mrs. A. P. 
Rugg of Worcester, Mass., Philip Smith of 
Leicester, Mrs. George R. Wallace of 
Fitchburg, A. C. Seagraves of Uxbridge, 
Miss M. L. Hawkins of Lancaster, and 
Clarence Joyce of Leominster. 

It was voted to extend the thanks of 
the conference to the church in Clinton 
for its generous hospitality. 

The address of the afternoon, printed 
elsewhere in this issue, on ‘“The Churches 
and the Changing Social Order,” was de- 
livered by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. He said 
that ministers are false to their trust when 
they neglect to take part in social reform. 
The adventure of religion is the most 
chivalric thing in the world. Worship is 
of a social nature. What we want is 
worship and service. We need both 
spiritual vision and social passion. The 
guidance of God and the service of man. 
The world is under marching orders for 
the kingdom of God. Let’s get into the 
march. 

In commenting on Dr. Eliot’s address, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage stated that anything 
he might say except ““Amen’”’ would be 
anti-climax. 

James C. Duncan, Secretary. 
* * 


RESOLUTIONS 


Joseph Walker, a member of the First 
Parish Church, Brookline, Mass., has 
been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Tremont Temple on Tuesday, 
May 21. Anyone desirous of submitting 
resolutions in advance of the meeting may 
send them to Mr. Walker’s office, Room 
701, Walker Building, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ACTIVITIES AT SENEXET 


Senexet Pines, the Retreat House at 
Putnam, Conn., has just entered upon a 
full program of activity for its spring 
season. The following schedule of retreats 
and conferences reveals the variety of 
services Senexet offers. 

A vocational conference was held on 
April 6 and 7 under the leadership of Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and Rey. William H. Gysan 
of the Ministry to Students in Boston, 
Mass. Sixteen young men at this time 
were in conference with six professional 
leaders including, besides those mentioned, 
Professor Anton de Haas of Harvard, 
Dr. A. Warren Stearns of Tufts, and Pro- 
fessor Walter Prichard Eaton of Yale. 

Other dates which have been reserved 
during the coming weeks are as follows: 

April 22-27, The ‘Idlewild’ Group of 
Universalist ministers. 

April 27-28, The Channing Federation 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

May 6, Pilgrimage of the Belmont Al- 
liance with its minister, Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote. 


May 7-10, Retreat for laymen directed 


by Dr. Charles E. Park, of the First Church | 
in Boston, assisted by Rev. Earl C. Davis | 


of Petersham, Mass. 
May 13-16, Retreat for women directed 


by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, | 


Boston. 
May 16, Pilgrimage of the Uxbridge 


Alliance with its minister, Rev. Roy B. || 


Wintersteen. 


May 23, the Annual “‘Senexet Pilgrim- || 


age,” one of the events of Anniversary 
Week. 


May 27-31, meeting of the Commission | 
on the New Hymnal, Dr. Henry Wilder | 


Foote, chairman. 
June 3-6, a retreat for women directed 


by Dr. John Howland Lathrop, of Brook- | 


lyn, N. Y., assisted by Dr. Horatio 


W. Dresser. 


June 6 and 7, Retreat for members of | 


the Church of the Unity, Springfield, | 


Mass., directed by its minister, Rev. | 


Owen W. Hames. 


June 11, Pilgrimage of the Hartford | 


Alliance with its minister, Rev. Charles 


Graves. 

Further information or particulars about 
any of these retreats or conferences may be 
secured from the president of the Retreat, 


Ine., Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 27 Marlboro | 
Street, Boston, or from Mrs. Theodore C. | 


Williams, Hotel Charlesgate, Boston. 


* * 


HINGHAM CHURCH PROSPERS 

The First Parish in Hingham, Mass., 
held its annual meeting on April 8. Fi- 
nancial reports were striking. On account 
of the depression, the parish is operating 
on a reduced budget of $6,360, but nearly 
$250 over this amount was raised. Pledges 
for the past year have come in well, and 
those for 1933-34 are ninety-eight percent 
paid up. The individual pledges have in- 
creased in number from 138 in 1984 to 154. 
Congregations have been good, a few of 
the regular Sundays during the past year 
numbering over 100. The church school 
has grown by the addition of some thirty 
pupils, largely from families not previously 
connected with the parish. The school is 
now the largest Protestant church school 
in Hingham. 

* * 


New London, Conn.—The annual 
meeting of All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, was held on April 10. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Courtland Darrow; vice-president, Mrs. 
Harry B. Ransom; secretary, Eugene B. 
Lawrence; treasurer, George W. Berry; 
trustees: Mrs. Courtland Darrow, Mrs. 
George W. Berry, William F. Fargo. The 
minister, Rev. Frank S. Gredler, who has 
been serving the church since 1932, was 
unanimously re-elected for another year. 
During the past year there has been an 
increase both in membership and church 
attendance. 
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NEW EDITORS FOR THE REGISTER 


Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., has been 
appointed editor to succeed Professor W. 
Linwood Chase. Dr. Rowland Gray- 
Smith of Boston, Mass., will serve as as- 
sistant editor. The first issue of The 
Register to appear under the joint editor- 
ship will be that of May 2. 

Before coming to the Weston church in 
1927, Mr. Hanson served the Unitarian 
church at Bedford, Mass., for one year, 
his first pastorate. Curiously enough, 
this was also the first Unitarian church 
that Dr. Gray-Smith served regularly, 
preaching there during 19382. 

Mr. Hanson has traveled extensively in 
Europe and the Levant, and is a keen 
student of world affairs. He has been 
literary editor of The Christian Register 
for several years, and has served also as 
acting editor on various occasions. 

He received the degree of bachelor of 
arts at Harvard University in 1920, fol- 
lowing study at the School of Mines of 
the University of Texas in 1916-17. In 
1927 he was graduated from the Harvard 
Divinity School and was awarded his 
master’s degree at Harvard in 1932. Dur- 
ing his university career he spent several 
months studying at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

Dr. Gray-Smith received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1933. His doctor’s 
thesis on “‘God in the Philosophy of Schel- 
ling’ took him to Germany for some 
months to do his initial research. Coming 
to Harvard University from Germany in 
1931 with a graduate scholarship in the 
Divinity School, he renewed his connec- 
tions with Unitarians which he had first 
made in 1919 when he stayed at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, to take a course 
in contemporary theology. While studying 
at the University of Pennsylvania he 
opened a church at Blackwood, N. J., and 
gathered a congregation to which he 
preached on Sundays for three years. 

For two years Dr. Gray-Smith was pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle Church of St. Al- 
bans, Herts., England, a liberal Baptist 
society with open membership. He held a 
dual appointment in Jamaica, British 
West Indies, for two years, managing 
schools for the government and superin- 
tending Negro churches. 

He has preached in numerous Unitarian 
churches as far apart as Baltimore, Md., 
and Burlington, Vt. For eighteen months 
he has been doing regular social work at 
the West End Community House in 


Boston, Mass. 
* x 


Brookfield, Mass.—Rev. Leon S. Si- 
monetti promoted a recent six weeks’ 
interdenominational Institute in which 
young people from ten churches in Spencer, 
Gilbertville, Hardwick, Brookfield, Barre 
and Ware united to study the life of Jesus, 
the history of Christianity, and methods 
of young people’s work. 


HARVARD DIVINITY ALUMNI DAY 


The Annual Visitation of the Alumni 
at the Harvard Divinity School will take 
place on Tuesday, April 30. After the 
annual meeting at 10.30 a. m., the annual 
address will be delivered by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot. After lunch the Dudleian Lecture 
will be delivered by Professor Paul J. 
Tillich, visiting professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, at 3 p. m., and at 4 
p. m. the Ingersoll Lecture on Immor- 
tality will be delivered by Professor 
Charles Harold Dodd of England. Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington will conduct the ves- 
per service at 5.380 p.m. 


* * 


BROOKLINE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the First Parish 
in Brookline, Mass., was held April 8, 
preceded by the annual parish supper. 
The report of the treasurer showed the 
finances in good condition with a balanced 
budget in spite of a drop in contributions. 
The clerk’s report showed a legal member- 
ship of 253, which was a slight drop over 
previous years. Arthur M. Morse was 
re-elected treasurer and Gorham Dana 
clerk. Mrs. Arthur Williams, George H. 
Faxon and Stephen B. Davol were elected 
members of the parish committee for three 
years. 

Ernest G. Adams of Providence, R. I., 
was the guest at the parish supper and 
told of the strong sentiment in his church 
against the recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, which culmi- 
nated in adopting a resolution unanimously 
condemning the report in strong terms. 

By a unanimous vote of those present 
the parish approved the action of its 
minister, Rev. Abbot Peterson, in resigning 
from the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in _ protest 
against the report of the Department of 
Social Relations. The delegates to the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association were elected and were in- 
structed to vote against the adoption of 
the report of the Department of Social 
Relations, if such should be proposed. 

The usual contribution of the parish to 
the American Unitarian Association was 
cut in half, with the provision that none of 
it be used by the Department of Social 
Relations. 


MR. HANSON RESIGNS 


Rey. Miles Hanson has presented his 
resignation as minister of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., which will ke acted 
upon at a meeting of the church on May 8. 
His resignation will become effective 
October 31. 

Bridgewater, Mass.—This church will 
receive the residue of the small estate of 
the late Charles T. Hall. Mr. Hall was 
highly esteemed in the community, where 
he spent his entire life. Until within a 
short time of his death he was a regular 
attendant at the Sunday morning services. 


THE MAY MEETINGS 


The Anniversary Week of the American 
Unitarian Association and allied organiza- 
tions will be held in Boston, Mass., May 
19-25. 

On Sunday evening the anniversary 
sermon will be preached by Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, and at the 
annual meeting of the A. U. A. the Tues- 
day morning address will be given by the 
president, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, and the 
Tuesday afternoon address by Dr. Clar- 
ence Reed of Oakland, Calif. 

At the meetings of the General Alliance 
on Wednesday, the morning speaker will 
be Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., and the afternoon speaker Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 
The Ware Lecture will be given by Dr. 
Frederick B. Fisher of Detroit, Mich., 
president of the Free Church Fellowship. 

At the meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference the speaker will be Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg of Minneapolis, Minn., and at 
the annual meetings of the Sunday School 
Society addresses will be given by Ernest 
W. Kuebler, the new secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
A. U. A., and Professor Richard C. Cabot 
of Harvard University, while at the Fes- 
tival on Thursday the speakers will be 
Professor Adolph A. Berle, Jr., City 
Chamberlain of New York, President 
John A. Cousens of Tufts College, and Miss 
Sara Wambaugh, adviser to the Saar 
Plebiscite Commission. 

The Program of Social Action will be 
discussed on Monday at the ministers’ 
meeting in the morning and at the meet- 
ing of the Fellowship for Social Justice in 
the afternoon, and be reported upon at 
the annual meeting of the A. U. A. on 
Tuesday afternoon. The Commission of 
Appraisal will also be discussed by the 
ministers on Monday morning and be re- 
ported upon at the annual meeting of the 
PAU SEA 


SIOUX CITY ANNIVERSARY 


The fiftieth anniversary of the First 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa, 
was celebrated after the annual dinner 
and parish meeting in the church on 
Wednesday evening, April 3. Letters of 
greetings were read from Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder, who held the longest pastorate 
the church has had, from Adelbert L. 
Hudson of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass., who helped to organize 
the church in the late winter of 1884-85, 
and from Rey. Elinor E. Gordon of Hamil- 
ton, Ill., who, with Rev. Mary A. Safford, 
first served as minister of the church. 
Among the speakers from the church were 
Mrs. J. W. Hubbard, Mrs. R. J. Andrews, 
Judge A. O. Wakefield, R. H. Burton- 
Smith, and Alexander Johnson. Rey. 
Lon Ray Call, secretary of the Western 
Conference, closed the celebration with a 
stirring address. 
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Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m. and Wednesday, 7 p.m. 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL, 1500 
kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 13870 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Salina, Kans., Rev. 
Pratt, Sunday, 6 p. m. 
1050 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. .. . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Robert Murray 
Station KFBI, 


ner 
FRAMINGHAM LEAGUE REPORT 


The secretary of the Laymen’s League 
of Framingham, Mass., reported that 
regular monthly meetings have been held 
during the past season, usually on the 
third Sunday evening of each month, at 
some member’shome. Average attendance 
has been about twenty-five. Subjects of 
much interest have been presented, includ- 
ing talks on Codes by one of the members 
who is spending much time on committee 
work in Washington; a talk on the banking 
situation in Massachusetts, by former 
Bank Commissioner Arthur Guy; an il- 
lustrated talk on logging on the Gaspee; 
and recently a discussion of world affairs 
by Mr. Rinker of Newton. While re- 
ligious subjects and church attendance 
have not been stressed, it is felt that the 
organization is a distinct adjunct to the 
church by promoting friendship and good 
will among the men of the parish. 

The League raised a substantial amount 
which was turned in to the church at a 
“County Fair’ held last summer. 


DR. CHASE TO BE HEADMASTER 


Professor W. Linwood Chase, retiring 
editor of The Register, at the close of the 
present school year at Boston University 
will become headmaster of the Country 
Day School for Boys of Boston, located in 
Newton, Mass. 


* %* 


PENSION FUND 


Contributions received by the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society: 


Previously reported Reinet: hice ee $5, 1LL7.11 
First Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis. .. L(A) 
Women’s Alliance, Wollaston, Mass. ..,.. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Waterville, Me........ 5.00 
Guild Alliance, Chicopee, Mass. ......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Salt Lake City, Utah . 5.00 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, Neyo meee ck Geto 4.00 
Women’s Alliance, Providence, R. I. ..... 100.00 


First Unitarian Society in Newton, West 


Newtons: Mass. mnainiasrisiicanccea twine 99.30 
Women’s Alliance, Duxbury, Mass....... 10.00 
Evening Alliance, Hopedale, Mass........ 10.00 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. ......... 82.00 
Women’s Alliance, Weilesley Hills, Mass.. 10.00 
First: Parish, Beverly; Mass. <0.0.0< 5225 75.00 
Nora Christian Free Church, Hanska, 

G08 Mra ise olom States eat oma 5.00 
Nora Women’s Alliance, Harska, Minn. . . 5.00 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Hacken- 

Sack IN clio ester ee Paty oes cine ear eee 15.00 
Miss Irances C. Cruft, Boston, Mass. ... 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hopedale, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Bell Street Chapel Helpers, Providence, 

fire reer ee penienns SS One tre aig ane 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lawrence, Mass. ..... 2.00 


Women’s Alliance, Gardner, Mass. ...... 3.00 


Rev. George Lawrence Parker, Keene, 

INES RR re commen in cee ee are 5.00 
Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. Cloud, 

Gua aa eas cer Olean om ae ee EN A cc, Sei 5.00 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. ... 25.00 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. .......... 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oklahoma City, Okla. . 12.00 
Women’s Alliance, Evanston, Ill. ........ 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Littleton, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lebanon, N. H. ...... 10.00 


Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Tyngsboro, Mass. .. 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Harvard Street Church, 


Cambridgem Vacca enn va eee ie 5.00 
Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, Greenfield, 

NEASS ecco pee crn ea eon oa ee eRe 5.00 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Melrose, Mass. ... 5.00 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass. ........ 138.16 
Women’s Alliance, Franklin. N. H. ...... 20.00 


Benevolent and Women’s Alliance, Way- 


land, Masao cfsrs Sings bso tees ate are eee 
Women’s Alliance, Braintree, Mass. ..... 

Women’s Alliance, Saco, Maine.......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dedham, Mass........ 

Women’s Alliance, Milton, Mass. ........ 25.00 | 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Norwell, Mass. ..... 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Groton, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Allianee, Sanford, Maine ...... 10.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Winnipeg, Canada ... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Redland, Calif. ...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fall River, Mass. 10.00 
Unitarian Society, Santa Barbara, Calif. . 50.00 
Rey. Alfred W. Birks, Natick, Mass. .... 2.00 
First Unitarian Church, Eugene, Ore. .... 5.00. 
Women’s Alliance, Second Church, Boston, 

IMBASS....iasayede Gui. rene Clete oe ee ts eM ee 15.00 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. .. 200.00 
Theodore Parker Branch Alliance, West 

Roxbury, Mass. — pscnehi oe at ae 10.00 
First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. ...... 12.00 
Women’s Alliance, Medford, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Women’s Ailiance, Minneapolis, Minn. ... 25.00 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell Alliance, 

Blizabeth, Nip ds: accu coc ea oe eee 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westford, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Yonkers, N. Y. ...... 10.00 
Unitarian Church School, Gardner, Mass.. 5.00 
Al Wren cays cstersles bra cereddiove eayere areeeenye 4 100.00 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society and Branch 

Alliance, Worcester, Mass. ........... 15.00 

$6,590.32 


* 


301ST ANNIVERSARY 


The largest attended annual meeting for 
several years was held at the First Parish 
Church, Scituate, Mass., on April 8. Re- 
portsfrom the various organizationsshowed 
an improvement during the past year in 
every department. Church attendance 
has increased and the young people’s work 
has prospered. 

Fred T. Waterman was re-elected chair- 
man of the parish. Miss Ann Edson, who 
has served as treasurer for the past five 
years, and Mrs. Dorothy Stenbeck were 
elected to the parish committee. Wilmot 
Brown was elected treasurer and Mrs. 
Margaret Bonney, scribe. A committee 
was chosen to look into the matter of the 
incorporation of the church, and to report 
at the next annual meeting. 


THE NEW HUMANIST 


Raymond B. Bragg, Editor 
In the April-May Issue: 


Edwin H. Wilson, Managing Editor 


Max C. Otto, “John Dewey’s ‘The Common Faith’ ”’ 
Bernard Fantus, ‘“‘Unemployability—A Medical Problem”’ 
C. Drevet, “Intellectuals Under Fascism’’ 

Harold P. Marley, “Erasmus Interrogates Father Coughlin’’ 
Mildred Hardcrest, “Spring Nocturne,” a poem — 

F. H. Hankins, ‘‘Hebrew History Secularized”’ 

L. M. Pape, ““The Grounds of Good Government?’ 


FREE with each new subscription, any one of the following books, postpaid: Humanist 
Sermons, edited by C. W. Reese; Humanism and New World Ideals by Oliver 
L. Reiser; Humanism in Religion Examined by Robert J. Hutcheon; Humanist 
Religion by C. W. Reese. Rationalism and Humanism by John A. Hobson. 


Yearly $1.50 Per Copy 25 cents 


Canadian and Foreign $1.75 


Published six times a year by the Humanist Press Association, 
330 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


5.00 |} 
5.00 |} 


15.00 ||| 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


James Luther Adams is minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Samuel A. Eliot is minister of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
He was president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for twenty-seven 
years. 


Rowland Gray-Smith is to be assistant 
editor of The Christian Register, be- 
ginning May 1. 


William H. Gysan is minister to students 
of Greater Boston. 


D. R. Lock has contributed articles and 
verse to The National Review, The 
Adelphi, The Stage, G. K. Chesterton’s 
Weekly, and various other journals. 


Robert T. Weston is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Schenectady, N. Y. 


JULIA K. SHROUT 


Julia K. Shrout, widow of the late Rev. 
Oliver P. Shrout, died at San Jose, Calif., 
on April 5. For twenty-five years she had 
been actively identified with the church, 
social and literary life of the community. 
She was the first president of the Northern 
California Women’s Alliance and also 
served as president of the San Jose Wom- 
en’s Club. 
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YOUR GIFT 
Your gift added to the gifts of 60,000 other 


Unitarians will bring hope and strength to our 
ministers on the frontier. It will tell them they 
are not forgotten by the folks at home. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $8.00 up. 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
Remodeled and Refurnished—now under Hotel 
Hemenway Management—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath 1.50 up 
Weekly Rates 


Groton, Mass.—On Palm Sunday, 
Rev. John O. Fisher received seven new 
members and on Good Friday, Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Unitarians united 
in a three-hour service. 


Checks should be made payable to eos 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street -- 9 -> 


Boston, Massachusetts 


North End Union 


Holds “Open House” on April 29th 


4 to 5:30 in the afternoon 
7:30 to 9:30 in the evening 


Gymnasium Work by Junior Boys 

Play Room ~ “Crusaders” Club 

Junior Boys’ Shop and Handwork 

Tap and Folk Dancing Classes 

Junior and Senior Girls’ Sewing Exhibit 
Radio Making Class, Art Craft Exhibit 


Come and see Benevolent Fraternity’s 


Neighborhood House 


20 Parmenter St. (off Hanover St.) 
Union El of Haymarket Subway Stations 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Call, or 
write for 


Read daily by 


B millions! 


catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
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Pleasantries 


Silence! In the dimly lit conservatory 
Herbert had asked Elsie to marry him. 
She had consented with fitting modesty. 

“Bertie, dear,’’ she murmured, “am I 
the only girl—” 

“Now, look here, dearest,’’ he inter- 
rupted, “‘don’t ask me if you are the only 
girl I ever loved. You know as well as I do 
that—”’ 

“Oh, that wasn’t the question at all, 
Bertie,’’ she answered. ‘I was just going 
to ask you if I was the only girl that would 
have you.’”’—London Opinion. 

* * 

Gene: ‘‘Has the depression hit you yet?” 

Bill: “Ill say it has! First, I lost my job 
and went back to the Old Man’s to live; 


sent my children to the orphans’ home; my | 


wife went back to her mother, and I shot 
my dog.” 

Gene: ‘“‘That’s bad.” 

Bill: “Yes, sir, if times get any worse, 
I’m afraid IJ’ll have to give up my car.” — 
Safe Driver. 

Judge (to amateur yegg): ‘So they 
caught you with this bundle of silverware. 
Whom did you plunder?” 

Yegg: “Two fraternity-houses, 
Honor.” 

Judge (to Sergeant): ‘“‘Call up the down- 
town hotels and distribute this stuff.’”’— 
Washington Evening Star. 


Your 


Two little boys were talking about the 
President. One of them said: ‘‘My father 
thinks he has done a lot of good.” 

The other boy replied: “Oh, I don’t 
know—he hasn’t closed the schools yet.”-— 
Wideawake Magazine. 

Golfer: “Listen, kid, I’ll swat you with a 
club if you don’t stop wisecracking me 
about my game!” 

Caddie: ‘‘Yeah, but you wouldn’t know 
which club to use!’”’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Young Husband (in early morning): 
“Tt must be time to get up.” 

Wife: “Why?” 

“Baby’s fallen asleep.”’——Parents’ Maga- 
zine. 

Voliva, at sixty-five, says he will live to 
be 120. And in less time than that the 
world may be as flat as he says it is.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

* * 

The Administration wants the people to 
use their influence with Congress. We've 
used ours, and now look at us.—San Diego 
Union. 

* * 

The modern girl adores spinning wheels, 
but she wants four of them and a spare.— 
Great Bend (Kan.) Tribune. 

* * 

Save up your pennies and the state 
income tax will take care of them—Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religéous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


5 Months for $1.00 


Introducing pe 


The Register 


To New Friends 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


Price: enter my subscription at} your 
dollar. 
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The Meadville | 
Theological School © 


Founded 1244 | 


trains for the liberal ministry of. 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide. 
variety of subjects. For informa-— 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. | 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago 


Strengthen Your Church School! | 


League chapters, men’s clubs and churches can make 
a signal, contribution to the upbuilding of their 
church schools through sending delegates to the 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION at the Shoals, July 6-13. 


Start budgeting for this now / 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


$2,500 More 


In contributions must be had before April 
30, 1935, if you wish pensions main- 
tained at the present rate. 

Has your church done its part as yet in this 
common obligation ? 


Please send your gifts promptly to 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue ote -:- Boston, Mass. 


I enclose ‘check or currency. 


$3.00 


